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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tue British Foreign Minister has done well to emphasise the 
origin and objects of the Great War and the essential conditions of 
peace at a moment when we are approaching the 
critical and may be the decisive stage. As he 
reminded us in a speech at the Bechstein Hall (in 
presiding over a lecture by Mr. John Buchan, March 22) we were 
now concentrated on the winning of the war, but we should not lose 
sight even for a moment of its character and genesis or of the main 
issues for which we were fighting. Hundreds of millions had been 
spent—hundreds of thousands of lives had been lost, millions of 
men had been wounded or maimed during the last few months. 
“ All this might have been avoided by the simple method of a 
Conference, or joint discussion, between the European Powers 
concerned, which might have been held in London or in The Hague, 
or wherever and in whatever form Germany would have consented 
to have it.” It would have been far easier to have settled by 
Conference the controversy between Austria-Hungary and Serbia 
“which Germany made the occasion for this war, than it was to 
get successfully through the Balkan crisis of two years ago.” 
Germany had learnt from the Conference of London, which 
prevented the spread of the Balkan War, “that she could count 
upon our goodwill for peace, in any concert or conference of the 
Powers. We had sought no diplomatic triumph in the Balkan 
Conference. We had not given ourselves to any intrigue ; we 
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had pursued impartially and honourably the end of peace. We 
were ready last July todo the same. In recent years we had given 
Germany every assurance that no aggression upon her would 
receive any support from us. We had withheld from her but one 
thing—an unconditional promise to stand aside however aggressive 
Germany herself might be to her neighbours.” When the diplo- 
matic crisis came ‘“ France was ready to accept a Conference, 
Italy was ready to accept a Conference, Russia was ready to 
accept a Conference, and we now know that after the British 
proposal for a Conference was made the Emperor of Russia 
himself proposed to the German Emperor that the dispute should 
be referred to The Hague.” Germany refused every suggestion 
for settling this dispute, “‘ and on her rests now, and must rest 
for all time, the appalling responsibility for having plunged Europe 
into this war, and for involving herself and the greater part of the 
whole Continent in the consequences of it.” Sir Edward Grey 
added, ‘‘ We know now that the German Government prepared for 
war as only people who plan can prepare, and this is the fourth 
time within living memory that Prussia has made war in Europe. 
In the Schleswig-Holstein War, in the war against Austria in 1866, 
in the war against France in 1870, as we now know from all the 
documents which have been revealed, it was Prussia who planned 
and prepared the war. The same thing has happened again. 
We are determined that it shall be the last time that war shall be 
made in this way.” 


Our Foreign Minister then turned “to our own part. We had 
assured Belgium that never would we violate her neutrality so 
The Alter- 1028 38 it was respected by others. I had given 
netine this pledge to Belgium long before the war. On 

the eve of the war we asked France and Germany 
to give the same pledge. France at once did so, but Germany 
declined to give it. When, after that, Germany invaded Belgium, 
we were bound to oppose Germany with all our strength, and if 
we had not done so at the first moment, is there any one who 
now believes that when Germany attacked the Belgians, when she 
shot down combatants and non-combatants and ravaged the 
country in a way that violated all the rules of war of recent times, 
and all rules of humanity of all time, is there any one who thinks 
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it possible now that we could have stood still and looked on without 
eternal disgrace 2?’ Mr. Asquith has recently compared premature 
peacemongers to “ the twittering of sparrows in the tumult of the 
storm.” Sir Edward Grey pointed out that the terms of peace 
were a question of the future. They would be “ put forward by 
our Allies in common with us, and in accordance with the Alhances 
that now exist between us and are public to the world. But one 
essential condition must be the restoration of Belgium to her 
independent national life and to the free possession of her territory 
and reparation to her as far as reparation was possible for the cruel 
wrong done to her.” That was part of the great issue with which 
the Allies were contending. ‘‘ And the great issue is this: we 
wish the nations of Europe to be free to live their independent 
lives, working out their own forms of government for themselves 
and their own national development, whether they be great States 
or small States, in full liberty.” That was our ideal. “ The 
German ideal—we have had it poured out by German professors 
and publicists since the war began—is that of the Germans 
as a superior people to whom all things are lawful in the securing 
of their own power and against whom resistance of every kind 
is unlawful and to be savagely put down ; a people establishing a 
domination over the nations of the Continent, imposing a peace 
that is not to be liberty for other nations but subservience to 
Germany.” ‘The speaker added, ‘‘ | would rather perish or leave 
this Continent altogether than live in it under such conditions.” 


AFTER this war ‘“‘ We and the other nations of Europe must be 
free to live, not menaced continually by talk of ‘supreme War 
Lords’ and ‘shining armour,’ and the sword 


A Non- - : , 
Saban - — continually rattled in the scabbard, and Heaven 
Sembetents continually invoked as the accomplice in German 


aims, and not having our policy dictated and our 
national destinies and activities controlled by the military caste 
of Prussia. We claim for ourselves, and our Allies claim for them- 
selves, and together we will secure for Europe, the right of inde- 
pendent sovereignty for the different nations, the right to pursue 
national existence, not in the shadow of Prussian hegemony and 
supremacy but in the light of equal liberty.” Sir Edward Grey 
concluded with a tribute from a non-combatant to the combatants: 
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** All honour for ever be given from us whom age or circumstances 
have kept at home to those who have voluntarily come forward to 
risk their lives and give their lives on the field of battle on land or 
sea. They have their reward in enduring fame and honour, and 
all honour be from us to the brave Armies and Navies of our 
Allies who have exhibited such splendid courage and noble 
patriotism. The admiration they have aroused and their com- 
radeship in arms will be an ennobling and enduring memory 
between us, cementing friendships and perpetuating national 
goodwill, and for all of us who are serving the State at home or in 
whatever capacity, whether officials, or employers, or wage-earners 
doing our utmost to carry on the national life in this time of stress, 
there is the knowledge that there can be no nobler opportunity 
than that of serving one’s country when its very existence is at 
stake and its cause is just and right, and never was there a time 
in our history when the crisis was so great and imperative as it is 
now, or the cause more just and right.” 


Tus statement has the merit of containing the gist of the matter, 
namely, that Germany deliberately picked a quarrel at her own 
The Unsolve gtime for her own purposes with the present Allies, 
Mystery Nothing could deter her from her set purpose and 

Europe has in consequence been bathed in blood 
and we are very far from the end of the hideous ordeal for which 
Germany in general and Wilhelm II, arch-hypocrite and arch- 
criminal, are primarily responsible. It would be insincere if we 
pretended that British diplomacy is free from reproach. No 
serious student of international affairs can even pretend to under- 
stand the metamorphosis of our policy after Agadir—when the 
Triple Entente co-operated so vigorously and successfully in 
saving the peace of Kurope—during the critical and perilous years 
1912-14, when Germany made it plain to everybody who cared 
to know that she was only awaiting “‘ a selected moment ” such as 
occurred last July in order to launch Armageddon on unoffending, 
unaggressive neighbours who did everything compatible with 
honour to avoid the challenge. To be unprepared for such an 
outbreak of barbarism as is now ravaging Europe was to shut one’s 
eyes to the whole history of Prussia, especially the bloody decade 
of the Bismarckian apotheosis, so impressively described by Sit 
Edward Grey, when three wars were provoked by Prussia, The 
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German Empire had been built up from its very foundations, stone 
by stone, from the days of the Mark of Brandenburg, on war. 
War is about the only thing in which the dominant portion of 
Prussianised Germany seriously believes. The Emperor has been 
rattling his sabre throughout his reign and his threatening attitude 
became infinitely more menacing owing to the scientific and sys- 
tematic manner in which policy and preparation walked hand in 
hand, across the North Sea. Nor, it must be admitted, was there 
any concealment in German diplomacy as to the aggressive 
character of German policy, which was openly proclaimed and 
demonstrated over and over and over again (1905, 1906, 1908, 1909, 
and 1911), and secretly disclosed to the British Government in 1912 
after the Haldane negotiations, when, as our Foreign Minister 
reminds us anew, Germany requested that we should pledge 
ourselves to unconditional neutrality during any war in which 
she might be engaged. To the plain man this was the 
plainest possible intimation that Germany was on the warpath. 
However the fact remains that, although the Mailed Fist was 
regarded as a public danger by a handful of “cranks” in this 
country, the “‘ powers that be’ embracing practically the entire 
Cabinet, including the Foreign Minister, and the civilian portion 
of the Defence Committee, as may be gathered from Lord Esher’s 
remarkable confessions referred to elsewhere, had succeeded in 
persuading themselves by arguments wholly incomprehensible 
to outsiders, that Germany was as ardently wedded to peace as 
Great Britain, France, or Russia. It is stupefying. But there it 
is and, as we have learnt to our cost, we were totally unprepared 
for war with the usual consequences, which would have been 
infinitely worse but for our extraordinary good luck in fluking at 
the twelfth hour into an Alliance with France and Russia, and 
Belgium’s throwing up a hero in the person of King Albert. 


Poricy is fully discussed elsewhere and need not detain us 
here, but we are all concerned—whatever may be our feelings 
about the astounding attitude of our own Govern- 


paid q ment during the final stages of the incubation of 
Grey the great Potsdam Plot—to defend the British 


Foreign Minister against a vile campaign of 
calumny conducted in the interests and possibly on the inspiration 
of the Boches—whose ubiquitous activities have been a sinister 
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feature of British public life of late years—by an obscure and 
odious group of pro-Boches who we trust are suffering from 
nothing worse than diseased vanity. With the object of 
hampering us, prejudicing neutrals, and assisting the common 
enemy of civilisation whenever the period of negotiations may 
supervene, this cabal has invented the foul and groundless 
assertion that Sir Edward Grey was a Machiavelli who treacher- 
ously lured Germany to destruction by assurances of goodwill, 
and then, when it was too late and impossible for her to draw back 
from war with France and Russia, fell upon her. That we 
are asked to believe by these conspirators against the truth is the 
real origin of the present conflict. We may claim to speak 
with some impartiality upon British foreign policy being 
among those who loyally and steadfastly supported what we 
understood to be “the Grey policy ” in bygone years, namely, 
the evolution of the Triple Entente as a great defensive pact 
against aggression which was only threatened from one quarter. 
** Agadir,” in 1911 when Mr. Lloyd George is understocd to have 
taken the initiative in asking his colleague at the Foreign Office to 
be allowed to disabuse Germany of the idea that Ministers were 
divided, was the culminating point of this wise and_peace- 
preserving movement. But when British foreign policy appeared 
to be more or less taken out of the hands of Sir Edward Grey and 
placed in those of the least trustworthy member of the present 
Government, namely, Lord Haldane—in 1912—we, in common 
with others, lost all confidence in Downing Street and regarded 
the situation with ever-increasing misgiving, which was fully 
justified by the appalling position disclosed on Black Saturday 
(August 1, 1914). Sir Edward Grey himself had played a con- 
spicuous and honourable part in the constructive work of the 
Anglo-French Entente of 1904 as the spokesman in opposition of 
his party in the House of Commons, which involved differing 
from his former chief and leader, Lord Rosebery—the only 
prominent public man to denounce the Anglo-French agree- 
ment. When Sir Edward became Foreign Minister in November 
1905 he maintained and strengthened the policy initiated by Lord 
Lansdowne, of which the Prime Minister of the day, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was a warm supporter, and devoted himself 
to its completion, realising the impossibility of a stable friendship 
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between France and Great Britain unless the Entente Cordiale 
was transformed into a Triple Entente. France’s friend and 
France’s Ally must bury the hatchet if the three Powers were to 
work together for the preservation of peace. 


Hence the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907 with its much- 
criticised Persian bargain, which was not much of a bargain 
from our point of view, but was tolerated by 


a = those who cared for the larger and more im- 
a. portant aspects of foreign policy, just as it 


was venomously attacked by the pro-Boche 
enemies of the Triple Entente and by certain persons who 
can never see the wood for the trees. The confidential 
papers and contemporary memoirs will doubtless disclose to a 
future generation the arts and intrigues whereby Germany 
succeeded while completing her preparations for Armageddon in 
persuading our Pacifists of Downing Street that she was of their 
kidney and that war was as remote from her thoughts as from ours. 
Prince Lichnowsky, the German Ambassador, supported by the 
ineffable Kuhlmann, performed this amazing feat, and to charge 
Sir Edward Grey—who was completely taken unawares and 
remained as innocent as an unborn babe as to the true purpose 
of Germany until he found her thwarting every single effort to 
prevent war and tardily realised that war at any price was her 
policy—with creating a situation which would afford the British 
Government an opportunity of falling upon a trade rival, can 
only be described as a wicked, deliberate, and dishonest falsehood 
which no sane person, unless with some ulterior purpose—or 
paymaster—to serve, can even affect to believe. Of blindness, of 
simplicity, of credulity, of vacillation, of weakness, our Ministers 
must plead guilty, but of planning and plotting and picking a 
quarrel with Germany they were no more guilty than of planning 
and plotting and picking a quarrel with France or the United 
States. They were completely off their guard ; they did not even 
take ordinary elementary precautions, and if the Admiralty had 
shared the common slumber it would have gone very hard with 
us. Qur readers who generally share our strong feelings con- 
cerning indefensible aspects of British policy of late years will, 
we feel sure, cordially agree with us on this point. It is no 
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vindication of the statesmanship of his Majesty’s Ministers, but 
merely a recognition of the plain elementary incontestable fact 
that they had been hopelessly bamboozled by the Boches working 
hand in hand with a formidable pro-Boche section of the Cabinet 
of whom we believe the Lord Chancellor was the most dangerous 
because the most insidious and because he was always at the 
elbow of Sir Edward Grey and his appointed deputy during the 
dry-fly season and at other odd moments. 


THERE is another point in Sir Edward Grey’s declaration which 
should not be lost on the country or on his colleagues who should 
The <Ae ee abs note of it, especially those who may 
Usuals ”’ e altruists by temperament and profession. Owing 

to a lack of imagination various persons have 
adopted various war cries with which to encourage themselves 
at this crisis, beginning with “‘ Business as Usual ’’—as unfortunate 
a phrase as was ever coined—and ending with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
slogan ‘“ Victory as Usual,” scarcely more happy because it 
suggests that we are being borne upon an irresistible tide of 
triumph which nothing can stem. Can we wonder that flightier 
folk should be shouting “ Football as Usual,” “Pleasure as Usual,” 
“ Racing as Usual,” ‘ Betting as Usual,” ‘‘ Drinking as Usual,” 
“Strikes as Usual,” ‘‘ Dis-establishment as Usual,” and thus we 
lapse into the unfortunate habit of regarding our petty personal 
concerns as more important than the greatest conflict in which 
the human race, to say nothing of the British Empire, has ever 
been involved, and one, moreover, on which the future of every 
man, woman, and child throughout Europe depends. That is 
not the way victory lies. Into the controversy as to who is 
responsible for the inadequate appreciation of the war prevailing 
in Great Britain, whether it be the spurious optimism of the 
evening press, the mysteries of the Censorship, or the naturally 
phlegmatic disposition of our people, we have no desire to enter. 
It is a life and death struggle between two incompatible ideals as 
the Foreign Minister reminds us, the passion of the Prussian bully 
under the name of Kultur to trample on everybody inside and 
outside his frontiers, and the British ideal of allowing people to 
work out their own salvation in their own way. One or other of 
these ideals must win; one or other set of combatants must 
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go under. We cannot afford to blink the fact of which every 
German is fully conscious, and it partially explains the present 
outburst of furor Teutonicus. Russia knows it, France knows it. 
Hence the prodigious sacrifices of man power in the most con- 
servative and the most democratic communities of the Eastern 


Hemisphere. 


Tue British are only beginning to realise what they are in for 
and, under the auspices of Lord Kitchener, are speeding up, though 
if we be frank with ourselves we must confess that 
the contribution of the manhood of the British 
Empire is neither proportionate to that of our 
Allies nor the greatness of the cause, as it was set forth in a recent 
speech by Mr. Lloyd George at Bangor. At the same time we 
must be fair to our own people. Rome was not built in a day, 
and we have no right to be surprised at any backwardness in the 
development of national spirit considering that ever since the 
Boer War almost every circumstance has combined to destroy 
national spirit in the interests of a sickly, anemic, treacherous 


The Accepted 
Creed 


cosmopolitanism. Politics in this country of late years have 
consisted of an unwholesome mixture of class war at home, and 
kowtowing to foreign enemies. It was no less a duty in the 
masses to hate the classes than it was for the demagogues to 
denounce the Dukes, or for all to love the German—the German 
being selected par excellence because of his unconccalable hatred 


of ourselves. Oversea kinsmen were more or less a “ nuisance ”’ 


to be toyed with at Imperial Conferences which settled nothing. 
The less we had to do with them the better, especially in trade, 
lest Imperial trade should prejudice “international” trade. 
Friendly foreigners and potential allies, such as the French, the 
Russians, or the Japanese, were regarded askance. Our affections 
must be concentrated on our avowed enemies. So long as our 
Foreign Policy satisfied Potsdam and we humiliated ourselves by 
disarmament overtures, rejected with contumely, all would be well. 
This was the creed of the Cabinet and the Caucus which was 
gradually infecting and emasculating the people, when all of a 
sudden, encouraged by our simpletons, the Mailed Fist deemed 
the moment suitable to don “shining armour” and challenge 
the world. The wonder is not that many Englishmen may have 
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failed to rise to the occasion, but that so many of them have come 
forward in defiance of the teaching and preaching of their political 
pundits of late years, who pronounced war to be an obsolete 
relic of a barbarous past, which had been replaced in these 
more civilised times by arbitration. 


Our Army had been materially reduced by our Pacifists and 
robbed of guns vital in modern warfare. The “best hundred 
— i ” under the auspices of the great and good 
“ Alarmists?? Drunner had marked the British Navy down for 
early destruction under the auspices, and with the 
approval of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—who followed up his 
famous declaration on New Year’s Day, 1914—that this was “ the 
most favourable moment that has presented itself during the last 
twenty years . . . for us to overhaul our expenditure in arma- 
ments”? by thus apostrophising the House of Commons on the 
very day that the Kaisers were discharging their joint Note 
at Serbia (July 23, 1914). We do not quote this in order to 
throw it in the teeth of the speaker, but to explain a pheno- 
menon by which he appears to be puzzled, namely that it has 
taken the British people some little time to revise their values 
and get their bearings. Mr. Lloyd George could not contain his 
indignation with Mr. Austen Chamberlain for suggesting that more 
money might conceivably be wanted for armaments. “He 
(Mr. Austen Chamberlain) also not merely assumed, but stated 
that you could not depend upon any economy in armaments. 
I think that is not so. I think he will find that next year there 
will be substantial economy without interfering in the slightest 
degree with the efficiency of the Navy. The expenditure of the 
last few years has been very largely for the purpose of meeting 
what is recognised to be a temporary emergency.” Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain really ought to know better. “J think it is a very 
serious thing for the rt. hon. gentleman, the Member for West 
Birmingham, who is a man of considerable influence in the counsels 
of the great Party which shares the responsibilities for the Govern- 
ment of this Empire, to assume that this expenditure on arma- 
ments is going on, and there is not likely to be a stop to it.’ 
That was the frame of mind of the Tribune of the People—who, 
be it remembered, enjoyed unlimited information concerning 
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international affairs denied to less favoured mortals—within a 
few hours of the firing of the first shot in the greatest war in human 
history, which has already involved an expenditure upon arma- 
ments that makes one almost dizzy. Our Tribunes found themselves 
constrained within a remarkably short space of time to “scrap ” 
all their preconceived prejudices and pre-possessions, to turn their 
ploughshares into swords and their pruning-hooks into spears. 


Berore his rebuke to Mr. Austen Chamberlain and other “ scare- 
mongers ” and “alarmists ” wickedly demanding expenditure on 
armaments had died on his lips, Mr. Lloyd George 
had become a co-War Lord with Lord Kitchener. 
To his credit be it said, he adapted himself 
to his ‘new position with remarkable rapidity, and diverted 
his rhetorical batteries from British dukes to Prussian Junkers, 
who were somewhat surprised to find themselves described 
by a former friend as “the Road Hogs of Europe.” The 
masses followed suit and, although they are not all so nimble 
as the Tribune, when we bear in mind that only yesterday they 
were told that the Navy was a useless and expensive encumbrance, 
and that the Army was “‘the enemy of the people,” the moment 
a serious appeal was made by a serious man whom everybody 
trusted, Lord Kitchener, for a serious Army, there was a response 
which reflected no small credit on the public spirit and courage 
of a Democracy whom all the false prophets had devoted them- 
selves to misleading as regards an external danger, which of all 
the dangers confronting this country from the time of William 
the Conqueror onwards, was the most flagrant and unmistakable, 
because it proclaimed itself from the housetops and was equipping 
itself with every instrument of aggression that ingenuity could 
invent or money could buy, whether ashore or afloat. 


Democracy’s 
Response 


TuE people on the whole are fairly and squarely facing such facts 
as are vouchsafed to them, but is it not time for statesmen who 
Mr. Lloyd eloquently summon the nation to rise to the naerens 
G ; to clear their own minds of cant and make a long 
eorge’s ’ 
“ Gaffe ”? overdue amende to those who trusted them, whom 
they grievously deceived upon the main problem of 

our time, and upon whom the heat and burden of Armageddon 
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will fall? At sucha moment it is not asking much of Ministers, 
demanding unlimited confidence, to put away childish things—to 
tell the truth and shame the devil. According to the Foreign 
Minister it is a duel @ owtrance between incompatible ideals. If 
the enemy won Europe would not be worth living in. The Prime 
Minister told us last October that we could not have survived 
the dishonour of deserting our “friends” (in the plural) and 
should subsequently and deservedly have shared their fate “ un- 
wept, unhonoured, and unsung,” unless we had struck with all 
our force at the enemy of civilisation. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, though now more alive than some of his colleagues 
to the full proportions of the peril, insists that we went to 
war exclusively as altruists, and that we did for Belgium 
what we would not have done for ourselves, or anybody 
else. It is desirable, and indeed imperative, that this matter 
should be cleared up—otherwise we shall be branded afresh ag 
perfidious hypocrites. The unfortunate letter to President 
Poincaré, despatched on August 1, and no less unfortunately 
published a few weeks ago, is dealt with elsewhere together with 
Mr. Lloyd George’s lamentable interview in the March number 
of Pearson’s Magazine, in the course of which he permitted himself 
to inform his American interlocutor after “giving away” the 
City “with a pound of tea,” that but for the invasion of Belgium, 
“most, if not all of my colleagues,’ would have favoured 
neutrality. “If Germany had been wise she would not have 
set foot on Belgian soil. The Liberal Government then would not 
have intervened [our italics]. Germany made a grave mistake.” 


In plain English, had Germany attacked France on the East 
instead of on the North, had the Road Hogs gone a different road, 

“a Liberal Government” which had steadfastly 
en supported France in 1906, 1908, and in 1911, 
Country and entered mto certain contingent military 

arrangements in 1912—while both Powers had 
distributed their sea-power on a common plan—would have 
calmly looked on while that country was overrun, its capital 
occupied and destroyed by the Huns, the Republic annihilated 
and dismembered. We try and understand how a ‘‘ Trust 
Germany” Cabinet drifted into their dilemma, though it is 
difficult to make allowances for them. They had assured a Pacifist 
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Parliament, who believed that war was a thing of the past and that 
Prussia was exclusively inhabited by Cocoa Quakers—that we had 
no Eyropean obligations whatsoever,and though our whole exist- 
ence and independence have long been bound up with the existence 
and independence of France, and the maintenance of the full power 
of Russia as the only combination capable of coping with the 
Potsdam peril, Ministers lacked the moral courage when the great 
disillusionment came last July to cry Peccavi/ and to take the 
country into their confidence as to the urgent reasons which com- 
pelled us to be an effective member of the Triple Entente when- 
ever the pan-Germanic eruption took place. Responsible states- 
men are infallible or nothing. Belgium not only had to withstand 
Prussian aggression, but to be the moral lifebuoy of a British 
Government, and a “scrap of paper” became in the eyes of the 
faithful the sole cause of the war. It was admittedly one cause. 
Great Britain must in any event have fought Germany to preserve 
Belgian neutrality—because Belgian independence and integrity 
are of vital British interest—even in the unthinkable event of 
France and Russia standing aside. But it is a calumny on our 
country to allow the world to suppose that had German Kultur 
taken another route in its long-prepared aggression against the 
liberties of Europe the British Empire would, or could, have 
remained neutral, A pro-Boche Government would have been 
bundled out “neck and crop” last August, though admittedly 
precious and perhaps irrecoverable time would have been lost 
in the process. Unionists all unreservedly accept Mr. Asquith’s 
admirable exposition of British policy at Cardiff. It is not asking 
much of Ministers in return that they should accept Mr. Bonar 
Law’s no less admirable definition of the issues in his historic 
letter on that fateful Sunday morning (August 2) which was no 
less helpful than Belgium in assisting His Majesty’s Ministers to 
find salvation when a wrong decision would have involved the 
catastrophe eloquently depicted by the Prime Minister. — 


Tue Great Improvisation, growing apace under the fostering care 
of Lord Kitchener, is discussed elsewhere. We must possesss 
our souls in patience, and be reasonable in our 
expectations. No one believed it possible that so 
much could be done as has been done in so short 
a space of time, but the creation, organisation, training and equip- 


The Great Im- 
provisation 
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ment of an army is a colossal task even for a military nation, 
and we are an unmilitary nation. We may as well spare ourselves 
gratuitous disappointment by over-sanguineness as to dates, 
numbers, &c. If circumstances were less grave we might be 
tempted to stop and smile over Mr. Lloyd George’s vehement and 
most useful protest on the last day of February (at Bangor) against 
our ‘‘ conducting a war as if there were no war,” and still more 
at his tribute to the Navy, which of all the tributes it has ever 
received is surely the most eloquent coming from such a quarter. 
‘Tam here to lodge a complaint against the British Navy. What 
is it ? Belgium, once comfortably well-to-do, which is now waste 
and weeping, and her children living on the bread of charity, 
sent them by neighbours far and near, and France—the German 
army like a wild beast has fastened its claws deep into her soil, 
and every eflort to drag them out rends and tears the living flesh 
of that beautiful land. Here the beast of prey has not leapt to 
our shores. Not a hair of Britain’s head has been touched by 
him. Why? Because of the vigilant watch-dog that patrols 
the deep for us, and that is my complaint against the British 
Navy—it does not enable us to realise that Britain is at the present 
moment waging the most serious war it has ever been engaged 
in. We do not understand it.” After a graphic account of the 
present situation the speaker wound up by declaring that while 
we had every reason to be confident “‘ we have none for com- 
placency. Hope is the mainspring of efficiency ; complacency 
is its rust. We laugh at things in Germany that ought to terrify 
us. We say, ‘ Look at the way they are making their bread out 
of potatoes. Ha, ha!’ Aye, that potato-bread spirit is some- 
thing which is more to dread than to mock at.” The Westminster 
Gazette should take note. He feared that more than von Hinden- 
burg’s strategy. 


Mr. Luoyp GEorGE enquired how it was with us. “I hear of 
workmen in armaments works who refuse to work a full week’s work 
for the nation’s need. What is the reason ? They 


oer areaminority. The vast majority belong to a class 
Kitchener’s a ‘ : 
Appeal we can depend upon. The others are a minority- 


But you must remember a small minority of work. 
men can throw a whole works out of gear, What is the reason ? 
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Sometimes it is one thing, sometimes it is another. But let us 
be perfectly candid; it is mostly the lure of the drink. They 
refuse to work full time, and when they return their strength and 
efficiency are impaired by the way in which they have spent their 
leisure. Drink is domg us more damage in the war than all the 
German submarines put together.” Or it may be a combination 
of drink in the present and demagogues in the past who have 
succeeded in demoralising a certain small section of British work- 
ing men who were taught and believed that citizenship consisted 
exclusively of rights and privileges without any corresponding 
obligations and duties. Extremists went so far as to say that it 
would not matter a brass farthing, to what they called the “ pro- 
letariat,’’ if this country were destroyed and they exchanged the 
malign rule of King George for the beneficent regime of the Mailed 
Fist. His Majesty’s Ministers are learning in the sternest of 
schools. They find themselves compelled to take drastic action 
in order that all classes and masses may co-operate in the common 
cause, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has characteristically 
thrown himself into another Great Improvisation under a hastily 
drafted Defence of the Realm Act, enabling the Government to 
take over any works they fancy for any purpose they please. For 
instance, the Morning Post might be ordered to stop publication 
in order that its premises might produce lyddite. Profits must 
be controlled, strikes stopped, and everything subordinated to 
smashing Germany. Let us hope this means that Downing Street 
at last apprecietes the gravity of the situation and will take the 
War seriously—not merely as a tiresome interruption of week- 
ends. We have no means of knowing how the various negotiations 
with Trade Unions, employers, &c., are going, but Lord Kitchener 
is proving himself to be a great popular force, and his simple, 
direct, unadorned, appeals to working men, speaking as one man 
to another without any of the usual froth or flummery, have 
far more effect than the rhetoric of professional politicians 
suspected of having some axe to grind. In a wonderfully telling 
speech the War Minister—whose “lack of parliamentary expe- 
rience ’? was regarded as disqualifying him for high office—frankly 
informed the House of Lords and the country (March 15). 
“T can only say that the supply of war material at the present 
moment and for the next two or three months is causing me 
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very serious anxiety, and I wish all those engaged in the manu. 
facture and supply of these stores to realise that it is absolutely 
essential not only that the arrears in the deliveries of our 
munitions of war should be wiped off, but that the output of 
every round of ammunition is of the utmost importance, and 
has a large influence on our operations in the field.” There 
are several indications that this appeal will be responded to 
and that all Britons will combine in a common purpose like 
the French and the Russians. Even if there were no one 
here capable of opening our eyes, we might rely on that 
never-failing asset, the Hohenzollern, to sting the most self- 
complacent into patriotic activity. In one respect Ministers are 
admittedly failing. Every form of compulsion is being considered 
except the most important—Compulsory Service. How can we 
hope to nourish and sustain the great Army we shall ultimately 
send out except by Reserves of which the Voluntary System 
holds out no prospect ? 


THE unedifying controversy between the ‘“ Racing as Usual ” 
Brigade and the Duke of Portland, to whom the nation is deeply 
—_ indebted for initiative and courage in tackling a 
Club powerful vested interest, culminated at a meeting 

of the Jockey Club at Derby House on March 16, 
The date was unfortunate for our Mark Tapleys ofthe Turf because 
it coincided with a particularly painful flow of casualties from 
Neuve-la-Chapelle. The Duke of Portland followed up his 
previous patriotic action by a letter advocating the suspension 
of racing ‘‘ for a time, especially the holding of the larger and 
more important meetings. The smaller meetings might or might 
not follow their example,” adding “in my humble opinion no 
harm whatever could be done to the breeding of horses if racing 
were suspended for one season or even two ... and I do not 
believe that one thoroughbred horse less would be bred in the 
country.” Lord Crewe, the titular Leader of the House of Lords, 
on the other hand, declared, ‘‘ The Stewards and the Club will 
act wisely in not putting a stop to any race meeting that has been 
advertised.” Needless to say, the ‘‘ As Usuals ” carried the day, 
with the assistance of Lord Rosebery, Lord Rothschild, and others. 
At the end of the proceedings a communiqué stated that the 
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Jockey Club had decided that there was “no reason to reverse 
the decision of last September to the effect that racing be carried 
out where local conditions permit, and the feeling of the locality 
is not averse to the meeting being held.”’ But the “ As Usuals ” 
found themselves constrained to mix some water with their wine, 
for it was subsequently intimated, “‘ The Stewards of the Ascot 
Meeting wish to take the earliest opportunity of stating that, in 
view of the altered conditions under which it is evident the Ascot 
Meeting will have to take place, as announced at the Jockey Club 
Meeting this morning, they are considering whether it would be 
found practicable to hold the meeting or not.” We sincerely 
hope in the interests of racing, which has its attractions at the 
proper times and seasons, no less than in those of the nation, that 
the Ascot picnic will be abandoned like the Eton-Harrow Match. 
But we must not underrate those cosmopolitan influences which 
have peacefully penetrated racing like many other so-called 
“British ’ institutions. We were lately sent a list of winners 
at a race meeting containing comparatively few British names. 


THOSE who have anxiously watched month by month the ebb 
and flow of the bloody and protracted conflict between the great 
Grand Duke Nicholas and Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg—the rival of the Kaiser in the affec- 
tions of the Prussian people—realising all that depends on this 
contest between German savagery and the Russian liberators of 
Europe from the German yoke and the German-Jewish yoke— 
share to the full the joy of our Allies over the fall of Przemysl. 
It is unquestionably, one of the great events of the war, and by 
far the greatest event of the New Year. The importance of this 
unpronounceable but historic and beautiful place is demonstrated 
not only by the immense army, equal to about four corps, con- 
secrated to its defence, but by the strenuous efforts of the 
Russians to capture it, and the yet greater efforts of the Austro- 
Germans to relieve it. The news was suppressed in Berlin for 
some time after it was known in Vienna, and when ultimately it 
became public, the Germans ostentatiously condoled with their 
Allies over the loss of their great Galician fortress, the fall of which 
is no less a blow to Germany because she was in effective control 


of the common campaign, It was the longest siege since that of 
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Sebastopol—if we except Mafeking—beginning last September 
and ending on March 22—a red-letter day for the Allies. The 
complete investment actually began on September 27, when all 
communications with the outside world were cut off and Russia 
commanded the three railways across the Carpathians. The 
garrison commanded by General Kusmanek, who has been widely 
complimented on his stubborn defence, proved to be many times 
larger than was generally supposed, and must have embraced a 
substantial contingent of German officers and men, who, pre- 
sumably, “bossed the show.” It had an immense armament 
and was abundantly supplied with ammunition of which no 
Austro-German force has ever yet been in want. In the early 
days of the siege there was severe fighting in which both sides 
lost heavily ; all sorties and attacks being easily repulsed, while 
the Russians were unprovided with the artillery necessary to 
reduce one of the strong places of Europe. They could not hope 
to repeat the enemy’s success at Liége and Namur, and contented 
themselves with a vigilant investment. 


Durinc the first German invasion of Western Poland last October, 
when Field-Marshal von Hindenburg reached the Vistula and the 
actual day of the Kaiser’s triumphal entry into 
Warsaw had been fixed (October 15), the Austrians 
made a serious effort to relieve Przemysl (which we are told by 
quidnunes should be pronounced “ Pzhemysl,’ not that this 
helps us very much, though the word significantly means “ over- 
throw’) and to join hands with the German invasion in the 
North. The Russians found themselves constrained to abandon 
the investment, but after the failure of the German offensive 
against Warsaw it was resumed. Doubtless during the interlude 
the garrison was replenished with supplies of all kinds. Later 
came the Russian invasion of Hungary, but when the Austro- 
German forces were concentrated for their great counter offensive 
at the end of January, and the Russians fell back, it looked as 
though Przemysl might possibly be relieved. Fortunately these 
fears proved groundless. Early in March the Russians had 
evidently got the necessary artillery, the garrison was believed to 
be near the end of its resources, and its doom was regarded as 
sealed. The capture of Malkowice, within four miles of the 
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central enceinte on March 14, is said to have made Przemysl un- 
tenable. The Austro-Germans nevertheless continued to dis- 
charge an amazing amount of ammunition. On March 19 there 
was a disastrous sortie in which one Division lost 4000 prisoners. 
Two days later came the news which has caused as much re- 
joicing on the banks of the Thames and those of the Seine as on 
the Neva, that at last the Grand Duke and the indomitable 
Russian army, who have a genius for snatching victory from 
retreat, had secured the great prize on which so many hopes and 
fears had been centred during this dark winter. 


ce 


WE shall leave to “intelligent anticipators ” the task of specu- 
lating upon the political and military effect of the fall of Przemysl. 
A Sedan P It has caused no little depression in Berlin, and 

even the light-hearted Viennese will find it difficult 
to minimise so serious an episode, which equally increases the 
prestige of the Russian Commander-in-Chief as it diminishes 
that of the over-advertised von Hindenburg. The Russians 
celebrated the victory by a “Te Deum,” at which we were all 
present in spirit, but even they must have been surprised, as 
was the rest of the world, on the disclosure of the statistics of 
the capture. The Times Correspondent in Petrograd (March 22) 
estimated ‘‘ from information previously published, the garrison 
aggregated about 25,000 men,” 2.e. rather more than a Division, 
from which he computed the investing force at about 100,000, 
who would be now free to endanger the situation of the Austro- 
German armies in the Carpathians. Others placed the Przemysl 
garrison somewhat higher. Proportionate was the delight when 
it was subsequently announced by the Russian Commander-in- 
Chief (Petrograd, March 23): “General Kusmanek, Com- 
mandant of Przemysl, accepted our summons to surrender 
unconditionally. According to returns furnished by him, the 
garrison which surrendered consisted of : 


Generals. , ; : ; 9 
Superior officers . ; ; 93 
Subaltern officers and officials , 2.500 
Rank and file. : ' ‘ 117,000.” 


It is calculated that another 40,000 were lost in the course of 
the siege, so we seem to be in the presence of an Austro-Hungarian 
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Sedan or Metz, though, doubtless, their hard Prussian task. 
masters will still be able to keep the noses of their subservient 
Allies to the grindstone. Its effect on the neutral would doubt. 
less be considerable and in some capitals decisive if only the 
British would draw off those enterprising “Special Cor. 
respondents ’ who deem it their duty to direct all neutrals day 
by day in the way they should go. Excessive zeal has done 
unmixed harm. 


WE trust that the Times Naval Correspondent does not reflect 
the views of the British Admiralty, as if so Whitehall might let 

us in for a disagreeable surprise. It seems im. 
s possible for Englishmen to realise that the German 

Government make a regular systematic business 
of misleading public opinion at home and still more abroad vid 
the Press. Napoleon was a past master in the art, which is not 
the least important branch of war. So was Bismarck. Nor are 
Bismarck’s successors such absolute fools as some of us prefer 
to assume. Kuhlmann’s operations in London were surprisingly 
successful. On the face of it German diplomacy, with the aid 
of the Potsdam Press inspired from the German Embassy, was 
within an ace of securing its objective last July, namely the 
neutrality of Great Britain during an Austro-German war against 
France and Russia. Let us beware of Germany’s excessive adver- 
tisement of her own “starvation,” which provides a daily headline 
to the Westminster Gazette. The British Admiralty should mis- 
trust this “significant change” in “the tone and temper of the 
writers on Naval affairs in the German Press,” who, according 
to the Times Naval Correspondent, appear to have lost their 
early confidence of success at sea, and now only look for victory 
on land, &c. We are told “there is a distinct atmosphere of 
misgiving about the latest lucubration of these writers. ‘Keep 
the Fleet intact,’ cries Grand-Admiral von Késter. ‘We must 
not run risks unless there is an excellent chance of a completely 
successful issue. It must be kept to protect the coast from 
Emden to Memel.’” There is stated to be a new Commander-in- 
Chief of the German High Sea Fleet in the person of Admiral 
von Pohl, and it is admitted by the Times expert that “it would 
be a mistake to assume from this new attitude that it represents 
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the views of von Tirpitz, or even that the Imperial Navy Office 
has the complete control of the fleet. It is at least likely, how- 
ever, that a hint has been given to write in this way as an answer 
to those in Germany who are asking what the fleet is doing, 
or to prepare them for the losses and consequences that must 
ensue if it comes out and is beaten.” 


Bur there may be another explanation of this “significant 
change ” which is not unlikely to be designed for foreign export 
ite te even more than for domestic consumption. Admiral 
Vain von Tirpitz, who is not generally credited with 

being a fool, may believe that Germany’s best, 
and perhaps her only chance of securing naval victory, is to throw 
us off our guard by craftily disseminating the idea that Germany’s 
policy is “to keep the fleet intact,” the main purpose of which 
is to protect the German coastline! We are not prophets because 
we do not know, but despite somewhat boastful utterances as 
to our capacity to lose a super-Dreadnought every month without 
compromising our naval supremacy, as a matter of fact our 
margin in capital ships is nothing like as great as is popularly 
supposed, and if we were caught napping, and the enemy had a 
certain amount of luck, we should have reason bitterly to regret 
the successful raids on our Naval Estimates from 1904 to 1909, 
the inadequate programmes of later years, and the lack of many 
essentials of which the Fleet was deprived by cheeseparing, 
short-sighted politicians and their satellites. This “ pessimism of 
German experts’? (see Times, March 24) which is flaunted in our 
face in a journal, which in other columns is doing its utmost to 
arouse the nation to a sense of the life and death struggle in which 
we are engaged, is to our mind decidedly disquieting if it indicates 
that Authority in the shape of the Admiralty, is deceived by 
German semi-official scribes writing to order primarily with the 
object of misleading us. Surely in vain the net is spread in the 
sight of any bird. The German Government are out to win this 
war if they can by any means fair or foul. The idea that their 
policy is affected or deflected by what we choose to call “ public 
opinion,” which counts for little in Germany in peace time and 
nothing in war, can only be described as a childish and perilous 
delusion. It affords further evidence of the fact that intelligent 
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Englishmen have no more hope of understanding the Germans 
than the Germans have of understanding us. The German 
Emperor, who still rules the roost, despite all rumours to the 
contrary, and is neither aged nor effete nor neurotic, is buoyed 
up with the single hope which has always inspired him of in- 
flicting a deadly blow on Great Britain. We hope and believe 
he will fail, but he would certainly have a chance of success if 
German publicists were able to influence British Naval and 
Military policy. 


WuiLeE British strategists ashore and afloat must keep their 
weather-eye on German military and naval experts, it is suggested 
A that Germans are so bankrupt of ideas upon war 
Success- , 

ful “Tip”? that we must be especially careful lest they should 

pick up valuable “tips” from our pages. For- 
tunately, they regard us all as equal Ananiases with themselves, 
and credit us with endless Machiavellian designs. A well-known 
and well-informed English military writer, whose name shall 
be ———, writing in the , appears to have achieved 
considerable success at the expense of the Boches, and to have 
rendered corresponding service to the Allies. In reviewing the 
situation from the German point of view last January he came 
to the conclusion that the enemy must assume a resolute offensive 
somewhere, and that as a decision in the Kast was unlikely, the 
West would probably be their next theatre of activity. Doubtless 
this article was brought to the notice of Kaiser Wilhelm I], his 
own Commander-in-Chief, who probably regarded it as a snare. 
He forthwith ordered another German offensive in the East on 
an unprecedented scale. Possibly Count Tisza, the autocratic 
Hungarian Premier, who after Wilhelm IT is one of our greatest 
assets, had a hand in this policy, which has produced no material 
success outside Berlin bulletins. Several army corps were sent 
Hindenburgwards—possibly ten—and the Kaiser himself was 
present at the usual send-off. As the proud British parent of 
this strategy is able to point out, ‘“ All went excessively ill. 
Snow, thaw, frost, and then thaw again made progress arduous, 
and in parts impracticable. Communications, supply, and the 
endurance of some of the young troops broke down under the 
strain.” In Kastern Galicia the Austro-German armies were 
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driven back. On the Carpathians they were frequently and 
heavily defeated. ‘‘ Nothing good was done on the Nida and 
the Pilica. Before Warsaw von Mackensen’s columns fell like 
ripe corn before the sickle. Only in Masurenland (East Prussia) 
was there temporary success, but almost immediately afterwards 
the Grand Duke countered, and the fifteen or more army corps 
which Hindenburg had cleverly deployed for the main attack, 
found their masters in the Russian troops. Cold, poor quarters 
and food, slush, and harsh fighting told most upon the German 
troops, and stories of panic and desertion began for the first time 
to be associated with the German army.” Although most towns 
and villages in Prussia are to be re-christened Hindenburg in 
honour of the hero of a hundred fights and a hundred failures, 
this much boomed Eastern army has little to show for its enormous 
losses, while the Russians have—Przemysl with all its possibilities. 


ENCOURAGED by his brilliant coup in inducing Germany to bring 
indecisive force to several indecisive points, the writer we have 
tP quoted not unnaturally returns to the charge 

* and is overflowing with further good advice to 
Germany. When an aggressive State, which made war at its 
own moment, realises that the complete overthrow of the enemy is 
unattainable its strategy usually slows down, as did that of the 
great Frederick in 1758, who after his failure at Olmutz assumed 
“compact positions and shorter lines in his own country, in 
Saxony, and in Silesia, and his execution of the plan became 
more and more passive as he saw that victories cost him too 
much.” But the German army is probably not yet ripe for the 
defensive, and therefore “‘ for one more great German offensive 
in the West we must be prepared, if we are not ready to forestall 
it, by an offensive of our own, and the question is, where it will 
come, in what strength, and when.” Clausewitz is quoted as 
having said “ the pit of the stomach of the French monarchy is 
between Paris and Brussels,” so we should not ‘‘ exclude a German 
offensive against the front held by the British Army, and the fact 
that it is a British Army which holds a particular front is an 
additional reason in German opinion why it should be attacked.” 
At any rate, we must be prepared for such a movement and be 
ready at need to retreat to successive defensive positions prepared 
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in rear, not merely a few miles behind, but several marches, ag 
there is always “‘ the possibility of a German eruption between 
Arras and the Oise, and a march on Amiens, throwing us back 
upon the French ports of the Straits.” The enemy still hanker 
after Calais, and if they could get it they would begin “ offensive 
and defensive preparations on a much larger scale than those 
which they are already undertaking between Zeebrugge and 
Ostend.” The writer, who, perhaps there is no harm in saying, 
is the Military Correspondent of the Times (March 22), pointed 
out that all the alternative lines of attack likely to be discussed 
at a German War council concerned the French more than us, 
but we were all concerned as to the date of the probable German 
offensive, and we might be sure that the Germans would bring 
up every man who could bear arms and we must do the same ; 
*‘no ancillary expedition, no matter how extraordinarily advan- 
tageous if successful, will receive anything but condemnation 
from history unless we can show such decisive superiority in the 
principal theatre that such secondary enterprise can be undertaken 
without grave risk.” 


THE past month has been signalised by several brilliant French 
operations at various points on the Western Front in which our 
Allies have increased their prestige and their con- 
fidence, and have in an ever-increasing degree 
gained the respect and fear ofthe foe. As illustrat- 
ing our relative military efforts we are able to supply our readers 
with some striking facts and figures which we cannot help thinking 
might be usefully popularised as they should help to open the 
eyes of the more heedless portion of the community, whether in 
the racing world or the striking world, to the dimensions of this 
appalling conflict. There are, it is understood, political reasons, 
apart from purely military reasons, which have made it advisable 
for the French to draw a close veil over their operations, though 
it must be said that subsequently General Jofire allows every 
Frenchman to understand the whole plan of campaign, exactly 
what happened, why it failed, and where it succeeded. The 
Russians have never concealed any of their checks or successes 
for longer than was absolutely necessary, and there is really no 
excuse for any inadequate appreciation on our part of the splendid 
and sustained sacrifices of our great Allies in the common cause. 


A Compari- 
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Length of the Allies’ Western Front = 425 miles. 

British Front = 25 miles, one-seventeenth of whole. 

Sick wastage, British, 1000 per week, 52,000 per year x 17 
= 884,000. 

Casualties, British, say 5000 per month, 60,000 per year x 17 
= 1,020,000. 

Total losses on Western Front per annum, 1,904,000. 

Estimated wastage of Germans on Eastern and Western 
Front = 330,000 per month, or about 4,000,000 per 
annum. 

From these figures necessarily large deductions must be made 
as nothing approaching such numbers are totally disabled, but 
they give some idea of the drain of Armageddon on the man-power 
of Europe, and they would appear to indicate that an Empire 
claiming to embrace one-third of the human race has so far 
contributed an inadequate proportion of her male population of 
military age. The Voluntary System may be all very well for 
the Allies of Great Powers commanding Compulsory Service 
Armies, but what would have been the position supposing Haldane- 
ism had prevailed in France and Russia, leaving Germany as the 
only ‘“‘ Nation in Arms” in Europe. Where should we all have 
been to-day supposing French and Russian statesmen had chosen 
to say, “ Englishmen are very wise. Men like Lord Haldane, 
who have had exceptional opportunities of studying both the 
Voluntary and Compulsory Systems, have deliberately come to 
the conclusion that the English plan is much the best. We will 
adopt it ’’ ? 


Tue British Army has been engaged in a bloody battle during 
the past month. We have had no such experience in the way of 
fighting and—alas !—of losses since Ypres, when 
a very thin line of khaki helped to hold up an 
immense German force, and prior to that during 
the imperishable retreat from Mons, of which 
General Joffre has allowed a full and frank account to be pub- 
lished. We must, however, remember that our Allies in the 
Kast and the West have been almost continuously engaged in 
similar struggles at one or other point of their vast fronts through- 
out the winter. The first impression of Neuve la Chapelle was 
that the Germans had for once been completely surprised by the 
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skilful and secret massing of British artillery, which at the 
appointed moment simple annihilated everything within range— 
barbed wire, entrenchments, Germans, who lost altogether some 
18,000 officers and men besides about 2000 prisoners—at com- 
paratively small cost to ourselves. The first part of the story 
proved true, even if the extent of the German surprise may have 
been exaggerated, and we have the evidence of the priceless 
prisoner (quoted by “‘ Eye Witness,’ Lord Percy, in one of his 
admirable accounts of this engagement), a typical, truculent 
Prussian officer who furiously complained that it was “not war 
but murder” to bring up so many guns against poor defenceless 
Germans. It wasa well-planned coup executed under the command 
of one of the first generals in the field, Sir Douglas Haig. The 
opening day was all in our favour. But subsequently the enemy 
brought up heavy reinforcements,and though we held our ground, 
we paid very dearly in the course of attack and counter-attack 
necessary to maintain the position. Sir John French’s subsequent 
cry for ‘“‘ munitions, more munitions, always more munitions,” 
is significant. The tale of our casualties mounted higher and 
higher day by day until it was disclosed that we had lost nearly 
800 of our valiant, devoted, irreplaceable regimental officers, 
of whom more than 250 were killed. No official information has 
yet been published as to the rank and file, who can scarcely have 
lost less than 14,000 or 15,000. German headquarters deny 
that their losses were more than a third of Sir John French's 
estimate, which if true would bring down German casualties to 
6600, but as we took 2000 prisoners, the enemy do not stand to 
gain by their own arithmetic. “Eye Witness” has wisely 
impressed on us throughout his striking accounts of the fighting 
at Neuve la Chapelle that the foe remain as formidable as ever. 
The engagement, or rather series of engagements, was on balance 
in our favour. We made a distinct advance and seem to have 
been within an ace of achieving a notable victory. 


Wuar is regarded as a new chapter of the Great War was opened 
towards the close of February by the commencement of a heavy 
coinbined effort of the Allies to force the Dardan- 
elles and capture Constantinople, which, if suc- 
cessful, should bear fruit commensurate with the 
inevitable sacrifices involved. But it is no child’s play, nor can 
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it be done in a day. It requires naval and military operations 
on a very extensive scale, but strategically and politically the 
objective is adequate provided there be no appreciable sub- 
traction of decisive force from the decisive points of which one 
is the western theatre of operations, and the other the North Sea. 
We may safely assume that Sir John Jellicoe is satisfied as regards 
the latter, and Lord Kitchener and Sir John French of the former. 
An attractive map, which is a special feature of this number of 
the National Review, should enable the reader to follow the 
progress of as much of this campaign as it is deemed desirable to 
disclose to the public. No reasonable person complains of the 
secrecy in which critical operations may be veiled nor questions 
its advisability. An intelligent censorship affords legitimate 
protection to combatants against indiscretion so long as Ministers 
and their entourage censor themselves. But censorship should 
not be employed for purely political purposes, 7.e. Governmental 
purposes which are partisan purposes as distinguished from 
national purposes, for instance to cloak gratuitous blunders of 
the Admiralty. We cannot help hoping that Whitehall may 
make a really serious effort to regain the reputation for straight- 
forwardness which the British Admiralty enjoyed for several 
hundred years until it was wantonly sacrificed in the earlier 
stages of the war, particularly in connection with the loss of a 
super D——, H.M.S. A-d-c-s, at the end of October which was 
openly discussed throughout the German Press by the middle 
of November and freely photographed in the American Press. 
Nevertheless, despite the fact that the sinking of this ship, though 
happily without any loss of life, was the common property of 
the enemy and the neutral, the Admiralty from pure cussedness, 
adopted and persisted in a policy of swppressio veri et suggestio 
falsi resorting to positively childish tricks such as the issue of faked 
returns of losses in order to hocus the unsophisticated British 
public. The enemy public and the neutral public knew all about 
it. Such tactics were doubtless well meant, but they have done 
this country inconceivable harm by depriving us of our reputation 
for veracity without any compensating advantage. Even hostile 
communities had hitherto believed the word of a British Govern- 
ment, but since this wretched business all our official communi- 
qués, from whatever Department, have been regarded askance 
abroad, 
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Let us hope that the Admiralty have sown their wild oats, and 
that henceforward they will trust the public to the extent that 
they demand public confidence. Englishmen have 
not shown themselves unreasonable and fully 
appreciate the importance of withholding all 
valuable information from the enemy, and we have never heard 
anybody criticise the original suppression of the sinking of the 
A But from the moment it was common knowledge the 
Admiralty became absurd. If information is for any reason 
good, bad, or indifferent withheld from the Press it should 
be equally withheld from the casual caller who may look in to 
alternoon tea at the A——. No conceivable friend of the enemy, 
be he or she naturalised a hundred times over, should be put in the 
way of temptation in the shape of tit-bits of naval or military 
gossip. Let us hope that the forcing of the Dardanelles will open 
a new era of rigid and impartial secrecy as regards information 
which ought not to be published, and complete frankness as regards 
the rest. There is another aspect of these operations, which it 
may be hoped Authority will recognise. ‘“‘It’s a long long way 
to Constantinople,” and although my Lords of the Admiralty 
are provided with an elaborate wireless system, the men on the 
spot are likely to be in a far better position to judge the for- 
midable problems confronting them and the best measures for 
overcoming them than “‘the spider in the middle of the web,” 
as Lord Fisher was once described by a journalistic sycophant. 
Moreover, as it is an allied operation towards which others will be 
contributing as much as we are, though doubtless we shall be 
encouraged to believe that we are doing it all, confusion would 
become hopelessly confounded if the British Commanders-in- 
Chief ashore and afloat were manipulated from London, while the 
French and Russian officers were left to their own discretion 
by wiser Governments. In any event it is an immensely 
complicated and difficult operation demanding the highest 
naval and military skill, which we may feel confident will be 
forthcoming if the Navies and Armies are afforded a fair 
chance and escape the ignorant interference of busybodies, 
professional or amateur strategists in the neighbourhood of 
Westminster. 
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As usual, our spurious optimists were encouraged to make absurdly 
sanguine forecasts as to what was in store for us, and as usual 
ii—ee they rose to the occasion. The mere presence of 
Usual” H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth with 15-m. guns was 

declared to dominate the situation, and the public 
were encouraged to believe that, save for delay caused by incon- 
venient fogs, Constantinople would speedily be in the grasp of 
Admiral Carden, who when the curtain was raised was disclosed 
as Commander-in-Chief. Needless to say, all the neutral capitals 
within five hundred miles contributed to feed us on the “ news ” 
which the home public is supposed to desire, and excited jour- 
nalists were already dividing the Bear’s skin or rather the Turkey’s 
comb. The Admiralty had played up in the usual fashion, 
though about the middle of March there was an ominous silence, 
and on the 19th a communiqué was issued indicating the sericus- 
ness of the business on which we were engaged—which will not 
be promoted by any phrase-mongering, however sanguine, such as 
“Victory as usual.” According to the official announcement, 
after ten days of mine-sweeping inside the Straits, a general 
attack had been delivered by the British and French Fleets the 
previous day (March 18) upon the fortresses at the Narrows of 
the Dardanelles. It was casually mentioned at the end of the 
communiqué that two days before this operation Vice-Admiral 
Carden had been “incapacitated by illness’ and was succeeded 
in the Chief Command by Rear-Admiral John Michael de Robeck. 
At 10.45 a.M. the Queen Elizabeth, Inflexible, Agamemnon, and 
Lord Nelson bombarded one group of forts, while the Triumph 
and Prince George attacked certain batteries. The reply took 
the shape of heavy fire from howitzers and field guns. About 
an hour and a half later the French squadron, consisting of the 
Suffren, Gaulois, Charlemagne and Bouvet, advanced up the 
Dardanelles to engage the forts at closer range. There was a 
strong reply, which was, however, silenced by the ten battleships 
inside the Straits, though all the ships were hit several times 
during this part of the action. By 1.30 all the forts had ceased 
firing, and the Vengeance, Irrisistible, Albton, Ocean, Swiftsure, 
and Majestic advanced to relieve the six old battleships inside 
the Straits. 
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As the French Squadron, which had brilliantly distinguished 
itself, was passing out the Bouvet was blown up by a drifting mine, 
sinking in thirty-six fathoms of water north of 
Erenkioi village in less than three minutes with 
very heavy loss of most precious lives. At 2.30 
the attack on the forts was renewed by the relief battleships, but 
at about 4 o’clock, according to the Admiralty announcement, 
the Irresistible ‘‘ quitted the line, listing heavily, and at 5.30 she 
sank, having probably struck a drifting mine.” Two hours later 
the Ocean suffered the same fate, but practically the whole of the 
crews of these vessels were saved under a hot fire. The Gaulois 
was seriously damaged, as also the Inflexible. The losses would 
be made good by the Queen and the Implacable, which had been 
despatched from England in anticipation, ‘‘ thus bringing the 
Fleet up to its original strength.” In another somewhat am- 
biguous communiqué (published in the Press on March 22) the 
Secretary of the Admiralty announced that further operations 
in the Dardanelles had been interrupted by unfavourable weather, 
which had made seaplane reconnaissance impossible, so the 
amount of damage done by the bombardment “ cannot be ascer- 
tained. No great expectations should, however, be based on 
this, as, owing to the losses caused by drifting mines, the attack 
was not pressed to its conclusion on that day. The power of the 
Fleet to dominate the fortresses by superiority of fire seems to 
be established. Various other dangers and difficulties have to 
be encountered, but nothing has happened which justifies the 
belief that the cost of the undertaking will exceed what has always 
been expected and provided for.”’ These communications would 
be more satisfactory if we were allowed to know where the opinion 
of the men on the spot ends and that of the Admiralty begins, 
and whether in this, as in other naval operations, we should 
discount what the Admiralty press fondly describes as “‘ the Fisher 
touch ” or ‘‘ the Churchill touch.” In any case, it is self-evident 
that we are engaged in a big business, but just as Paris was worth 
a mass, Constantinople is worth a few ships, but we are reminded 
afresh that forts cannot be dealt with exclusively from the sea, 
and possibly before long we may hear of the military aspects of 
this great enterprise. 
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TuE policy of assassination at sea deliberately adopted by the 
German Admiralty on the personal initiative of the German 
Emperor as a set-off to the failure of the antici- 
pated “attrition” of British sea-power has so 
far been something in the nature of a fiasco—like 
the over-boomed Zeppelin attacks. Our Home waters are 
infested by an unknown number of German submarines, which 
being unable to attack ships that can defend themselves are 
now attacking unarmed ships, and wherever possible sending 
their crews to the bottom. The main effect so far has been to 
enhance the reputation of British seamen who have rightly 
pursued their “ Business as Usual,” and now and then one of 
our captains has immortalised himself lke Captain Bell of 
the Thordis by boldly ramming and sinkinga German submarine. 
Of the cowardice of this form of “ warfare’ in support 
of an imaginary “blockade ” of these islands announced to 
begin on February 18 we need say nothing. It is all of a piece 
with Kultur’s record in Poland, Belgium, and France. But 
what is really surprising considering the vast target presenting 
itself in the shape of the immense number of daily sailings to and 
from British ports is the small bag secured by the pirates. 
From the Premier’s eloquent philippic in the House of Commons 
it might have been hastily inferred that serious action would be 
taken against all pirates caught red-handed, but on the sinking of 
German submarines U8 and U12 by our destroyers and H.M.S. Ariel 
respectively, when several German officers and men were taken 
prisoners, the Admiralty merely announced that they did not feel 
justified in according honourable treatment of war to the pirates, 
and took the opportunity of pointing out that whereas the British 
Navy had saved more than a thousand German officers and men at 
sea—and the number has since been increased by the sinking of 
the Dresden, the last German cruiser at large—no such treat- 
ment had ever been shown to British sailors. The usual 
“humanitarians ” have come forward to vindicate the conduct 
of the pirates as merely obeying orders, as though that were 
any defence to crime, and the usual International Lawyers 
hav> made the usual exhibition of themselves. Apparently 
the only penalty to be inflicted on the pirates is a denial of 
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Donincton Hall. All we get in return for our benevolence 
is vituperation of our “‘hypocrisy ” in the inspired German 
press. 


Amp the melancholy tale of casualties lately published none jg 
more depressing than the frightful list of deaths among British 
dada prisoners of war in the hands of the Germans, 
of War This confession of crime is officially supplied to 

the War Office by the German Government, and 
we may be sure that it discloses but a tithe of the horrors perpe. 
trated in the name of Kultur at the expense of British soldiers 
in what are little better than death-traps. Fifty deaths were 
published on one day. Let us have companion statistics as 
regards German prisoners of war in this country. The conduct 
of the German medical profession, at any rate towards the officer 
class, is decidedly above that of other Germans, and in many 
individual cases they have shown the skill and devotion expected 
of decent doctors elsewhere. But outside hospitals many of 
our officers have been abominably treated and studiously insulted. 
General von Bissing, half-brother of Baron von Bissing, late of 
Brighton, now at large under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment—has been specially offensive. Our rank and file in the 
hands of the enemy are simply being murdered. This is the 
handiwork of Wilhelm IT, intimate friend and ardent admirer of 
Abdul Hamid, the Great Assassin. Not content to inflame 
the Anglophobe movement, Wilhelm II has personally given 
orders that the British are to be singled out for odious treatment, 
and many of them have been starved to death. It is a difficult 
problem for us, but it cannot be shirked. We can’t descend 
to the German level by spitting on German officers and murdering 
German privates. For one thing, the Emperor is much too 
callous to care. But we are not entirely helpless. We should 
instantly arrest all the many important, influential, opulent 
Germans in this country, some of whom, whether naturalised or 
not, are probably doing espionage work for the Fatherland. 
Then, as Lord Robert Cecil suggested in the House of Commons, 
and as the Morning Post and Daily Mail demand, we should hold 
the Hohenzollern personally responsible for the ill-treatment of 
his prisoners of war, and for the deaths of any who may be mur- 
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dered by his orders or by his agents at any period of the war. 
All bullies are cowards au fond. We should speedily see a change 
for the better if the Emperor were convinced that his own skin 
was involved in his atrocities. 


Tue Great War will leave nothing as it found it. Every national 
institution in every European country will be more or less affected, 
and though it is premature to prophesy some may 
be radically transformed. Wars usually make or 
mar Monarchies. Waterloo destroyed one French 
dynasty. Sedan killed another, on the ruins of which arose the 
German Empire boasting its birth amid blood and iron. France 
may remain a peace-loving parliamentary Republic because, 
despite the growing nausea of parliamentarism across the Channel, 
the Republic divides the nation least and the patriotic self- 
effacement of French Generals during the anonymous war has 
allayed all anxiety among politicians as to the future regime. 
On the other hand the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs should 
scarcely emerge from “the frightful adventure.” Powers which 
are not fighting for national greed or glory, but for national 
security in a wanton war forced upon them will surely refuse 
all terms that do not involve the disappearance of the vile brood 
of Potsdam—the hornets of Europe. Without their evil guidance 
the Hapsburgs would be comparatively harmless, all the more 
as they can hardly hope to retain their present Dominions, with 
some of which the Hohenzollerns are characteristically seeking 
to bribe potential Alhes. We must not however forget that the 
Hohenzollerns are the patrons and the protégés of the International 
Jew who has an enormous material stake in the Germanic Empires 
and will doubtless make frantic efforts whenever the period of 
negotiation may arrive to save on the backstairs what has been lost 
on the stricken field. Possibly, though no one would care to specu- 
late on so incomprehensible a community, the Germans themselves 
may have had enough of the present dynasty before the end. 
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strengthened both against external and internal foes, to such 

an extent that even the Zangwill section of the 

National Liberal Club will realise the futility 

to use no stronger term, of trying to lecture our Russian 
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Allies in the way they should go. Emperor Nicholas has played 
a great and noble part during the past year, beginning with the 
diplomatic crisis preceding the war and throughout that fearful 
struggle on his Western frontier which has united the Russians 
as they have never been united before against an enemy whose 
hatred they heartily reciprocate. In that fatal week at the end 
of July, the Emperor did his utmost, and with a less blind 
adversary must have succeeded, to convince Vienna that Russia 
neither could nor would remain a spectator of the destruction of 
Serbia. But he could not even getastay of execution. He made 
affecting, though always dignified, appeals to the German Emperor 
as a professed friend of peace to moderate the perilous zeal of his 
Ally, only to meet with hypocritical obstruction. When the 
Austrian declaration of war upon Serbia after the latter had 
capitulated to outrageous demands, compelled Russia to mobilise 
her southern corps, the Emperor was at pains to explain in Berlin 
that his measure was in no way directed against Germany, nor 
was there any menace to Germany in any Russian actions. But 
Wilhelm II—as we suspected at the time and as every successive 
revelation has proved, e.g. Sir Maurice de Bunsen’s historic 
despatch, the disclosures in the French Yellow Book and in the 
Italian Parliament, and numerous other incidents—was on the 
warpath, from which nothing could turn him. Nevertheless 
the Russian Emperor persisted in his labours for peace despite 
every discouragement and at the very last moment, thanks to the 
diplomacy of M. Sazonof and the tardy realisation in Vienna of 
the great deception practised by Berlin, promising negotiations 


were opened between Russia and the Dual Monarchy only to be cut - 


short by German ultimatums to Russia and France. Nicholas II 
had as clear a conscience as any man in Europe when he was forced 
into this wicked war by the Mailed Fist, and throughout a conflict 
the horrors of which are still dimly appreciated in this country he 
has been a true Father of his people. This does not mean that his 
Imperial Majesty insists on moving every army corps and every 
battleship, for he wisely recognises that war is the business of 
professional soldiers and sailors, but he has been a great factor 
throughout and always on the right side, resolutely rejecting the 
“overtures” of the crafty Boches continuously aiming at 
breaking up the Triple Entente treacherously supported by the 
demi-semi pro-Boche party still latent in certain circles of the 
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Russian bureaucracy, which has however now lost its principal 
pillar by the death of Count Witte. The Emperor has had an 
immense amount to put up with during the last twenty years 
from the Potsdam Napoleon and means to make as clean a job of 
the common enemy as was made of another and greater Napoleon 
a hundred years ago. 


Amona other sovereigns who have played considerable roles 
during the war, and whose thrones can scarcely remain unaffected, 
are the King of Italy,who has been described as the 
‘first diplomatist in gEurope,” the King of 
Roumania, the Tsar of Bulgaria, and the King 
of Greece. It might have been hoped that by now the 
British Press would appreciate the folly of endeavouring to 
direct neutrals from London. They are governed as interested 
parties by factors completely beyond our control and dimly 
apprehended by us, and the less we lecture them upon their duties 
and interests the better. They must all by now know our 
views. Nothing but harm has been done by unintelligent 
anticipation of the adherence of one or other Power to the cause 
of the Allies. The King of Italy—though a strictly constitu- 
tional monarch of democratic tastes and sympathies, and not 
the less influential on that account—at the outset adopted the 
standpoint with which every one can sympathise that it was not 
“cricket” for Italy to fall upon another member of the Triple 
Alliance and plunder her because she was in distress. There are, 
of course, many other elements in the problem, but the personal 
factor has been insufficiently recognised by Press pundits, who, 
at any time during the last six months, have been able to give 
us the precise date of Italy’s intervention. She may or may not 
come in. If she does it will be to suit herself, and not to please 
us. ‘The elephantine diplomacy of Germany who understands 
Italy even less than we do may conceivably drive her in. A 
similar blunder has been made about Roumania by enthusiasts 
who conveniently forget that the threne of Bucharest is occupied 
by a branch of the Hohenzollerns who have pursued a family policy. 
In Bulgaria another Sovereign of pro-German proclivities has 
so far successiuily exploited the local prejudices of his people. 
He is a clever and a strong man. Another striking case of 
monarchical influence is that of the brother-in-law of the German 
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Emperor, the King of Greece, who, if we may believe a tithe 
of the news radiating from that centre of ‘“‘ shaves ” Athens, ig 
flying in the face of popular opinion in dismissing a great and 
powerful Minister, alleged to be supported by the Greek people 
in his demand that Greece should join the Allies. Indeed 
wherever we look we observe an assertion of the influence of the 
Crown which must leave an indelible mark on the position of 
various dynasties. The most notable case is of course King 
Albert. All Britons hope that their Monarchy will not be allowed 
to suffer any detriment from the zeal of the Caucus to keep the 
Crown in the background. This is the moment for kings and 
nations; 


GERMAN militarists in general and the Prussian Junkers in parti- 
cular would be interested to know, were there any means of 
communicating with them, that they are shedding 
their blood to emancipate the Jews of Germany. 
At any rate that is what Count von Bernstorff, 
German Ambassador in the United States, has informed New 
York through the New Yorker Staats Zeitung, doubtless with an 
eye on the main chance in the shape of la Haute Finance. 
“The results are already visible. Before the war the German 
Jews enjoyed all political and civil rights; only they could 
not become officers. Not because the Government was opposed 
to that, but because they were not chosen by the Officers’ Corps. 
The Government, with the best of intentions, could do nothing 
against this, since our Officers’ Corps in this matter enjoy full 
autonomy.” Had anybody else said that Jews could not become 
officers in Germany they would doubtless have been accused of 
Teutophobia andthe usual pro-Boche would have come forward in 
the usual pro-Boche organ to expose such malignant ignorance. 
But here we have the German Ambassador in the United States 
admitting that before the war Jews could not become German 
officers, as the Government of this most autocratic state, though 
overflowing with sympathy, was impotent in their cause! Such 
an admission makes the zeal of our German Jews on behalf of the 
Fatherland still more mysterious. They habitually work for @ 
country in which men of their own faith were ostracised as officers, 
and against a country which treats Jews better than they are 
treated anywhere else in the world, A poor return our guests 
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from Hamburg have made to us. But in war the position of the 
Jews in Germany is alleged to have been altered. They are allowed 
to get themselves killed in the army in which they were outcasts in 
peace. According to Count Bernstorff: ‘“ But now there are 
about two hundred officers of the Jewish faith in the German 
army ; in other words, the power of events has proved stronger 
than the prejudices of the German Officers’ Corps. Inasmuch 
as the prejudice which existed till now has been brokenin no fewer 
than two hundred cases, one may calmly assert that the prejudice 
as such no longer exists. As soon as a regiment counts one or 
more Jews among its officers it will be impossible for a Jewish 
candidate for officer’s rank in the future to be rejected because of 
his Judaism. The question of Jewish officers in Germany may 
be regarded as solved.” Yes, solved for financial reasons in 
America, but what about Prussia ? 


GERMANS would be equally interested and possibly surprised to 
learn on the same authority in the same interview that the Jews in 
Germany play a much greater part socially than 
Jews in England or America. Americans, who are 
expected to swallow anything on the authority of a 
German diplomat, were informed by Count Bernstorff that ‘‘ No 
English or American Jew occupies such a position in his country, 
for example, as does Herr Ballin in Germany. The German 
Kaiser calls many Jewish gentlemen his friends. Hitherto the 
Jews in Germany have not faired ill. They were enabled to 
develop their economic and intellectual forces and to become a 
great factor in the life of Germany. They have rendered great 
service and brought about the present strong position in all 
realms of business and intellectual life, thanks to their energy 
and ability.” Doubtless anti-Semitism was “ widespread,” but 
“after the war the Jew hatred will disappear completely ; for 
in the first place the people will become far more democratic 
and in the second place the German people is now convinced 
of the loyalty of the German Jews to the Empire, and of 
their honest participation in the present war.” They would 
indeed be ungrateful were it otherwise, as it is not only in the 
Fatherland but elsewhere that the German people enjoy the loyal 
co-operation of the German Jew. In this same interview, repro- 
duced in the New York Times of February 12, Count Bernstorff 
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made the interesting statement, which unfortunately cannot 
penetrate into Junkerdom: “ You must not forget, too, that anti- 
Semitism in Germany was spread chiefly among the nobility,” 
We need not pause to point out that according to our Potsdam 
Party anti-Semitism was a negligible factor in Germany, 
which was supposed to account for the attraction of the 
Fatherland for the international Jew, but now it is admitted by 
Count Bernstorff to have been “ widespread,” to have amounted 
to “hatred,” while its disappearance is only a matter of hope. 
“Through a chain of circumstances and decrees of fate the 
Jews made themselves snug in a certain branch of life—the 
business branch—so to speak, as in a capsule. In the mean- 
time trade has grown to be the greatest power, and has 
surpassed almost all other factors. The nobility, so to speak, 
remains stationary. Under these circumstances a certain 
bitterness arose in the nobility against the Jews who have 
contributed so much to the economic growth of Germany. Added 
to this is the fact that the German nobility does not think 
along historic lines in this matter. In the case of many of the 
nobility anti-Semitism, however, was merely a foolish political 
sport. The war will democratise the people, whereby of itself 
the power of the nobility will be considerably lessened, and the 
time is growing too serious for foolish sport. . . . After the war 
the Jewish emancipation will be carried out fully and completely.” 
This interview is surely significant as showing how Germany is 
playing up to the Money Power of New York at the expense of the 
distant and benighted Junkers who are dying like flies on the 
East and West. It contains food for reflection here and in 
Germany. 


ENGLISHMEN have no grievance whatsoever against Germans, 
whether of the Jewish faith or otherwise, who live in Germany and 
‘‘The German are loyal to the Fatherland as in duty bound. 
Colony in Germany appears to have been much more suc- 
England” _ cessful than Great Britain in securing the allegiance 
and devotion of all her German Jews. Her harshness is more 
profitable from the national point of view than our doormat 
attitude towards every German moneybag who deigns to make 
this country his home while his countrymen chant the Hymn of 
Hate, An article in the March Nineteenth Century and After 
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entitled ‘“‘ Germany in Peace and in War—A Glimpse from Within” 
(by Mr. R. 8. Nolan), incidentally affords us a glimpse without, by 
drawing attention to a book published so late as 1913 by Germans 
in England, with the suggestive title, The Germany Colony in 
England, of which the introduction informs us, “ The different 
articles (7.e. contained in the book) will show that the national 
consciousness amongst the Germans of London and of England 
is again striking deeper currents. Since the foundation of the 
Empire profound developments have completed themselves in the 
relations of the Germans abroad to the Empire, and not the least 
cause of this is the energy of the Ruler (2.e. the present Emperor) 
who represents the nation of which we are the sons and daughters.” 
Do these gentlemen nowadays greet one another with the salutation 
universal in the Fatherland, “ God strike England!” or “ God 
punish England!” ? One article describes “ The German Navy 
League in London,” founded on the anniversary of the German 
Emperor’s birthday (January 27, 1900) on the suggestion we are 
told of the then Consul-General in London, by Dr. E. Criisemann, 
as one of the “German Navy Leagues in foreign parts.” Ac- 
cording to this article, ‘‘ Unfortunately the London Navy League 
is a good deal kept back within the circles of the German Colony— 
a fact due merely to ignorance of its life and aim. It is imagined 
that it is a League whose aims are directed against England. But 
really nothing could be further from the truth. A national league 
of men for whom their German nationality stands above everything 
—that is what the German Navy League is, and it stands for our 
Emperor’s words . . . ‘Germany’s future lies upon the water.’ ” 


THERE was likewise the German “‘ Glasgow Navy League,’ founded 
in 1899, containing from 130 to 140 members. It would be useless 
to enquire what would have happened in the event 
of British Navy Leagues being founded in Berlin 
or Frankfurt under the auspices of the British 
Consul-General in those cities because the Bleichroders or Beit 
von Speyers who have occupied such offices as “‘ good Germans ” 
would not be “‘ taking any.” The Nineteenth Century and After 
adds that this illuminating volume, The German Colony in 
England, records the foundation in 1913, on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Emperor’s accession, of “ the 
Imperial Jubilee Fund of Germans in England.” This? phrase 
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“Germans in England ” is noteworthy. The appeal sets forth 
that it is “A foundation for charitable and mutually bene. 
ficial purposes. The Committee, whose names are signed below, 
has therefore resolved to make a collection from Germans 
resident in the United Kingdom, as also from all those who, by 
reason of birth, descent, upbringing, or other bonds, are united 
to the great Gerinan home country. . . . The German Colony in 
Great Britain and Ireland has as yet never missed an opportunity 
of making known its love for the Fatherland and its respectful 
attachment to the exalted personage who stands at its head. It 
will also show itself worthy of the present memorable occasion.” 
Then follow the names of the Committee : Patron, Prince Lich- 
nowsky, German Ambassador; Chairman, Baron Bruno von 
Schroder ; while the Vice-Presidents include the names of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer, Bart., and Sir Carl Meyer, Bart. The 
responsibility for these interesting facts lies with our distinguished 
contemporary the Nineteenth Century and After, and if they be 
correct—and we have seen no rectification in the public Press— 
we are surely entitled to further particulars about this self-styled 
“German Colony in England,” which so late as 1913 comprised 
Baron Bruno von Schréder, head of the great house of J. H. 
Schroder and Co., regarded by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as a corner-stone of British credit upon whom the City of London 
was so dependent that it was necessary hastily to naturalise 
Baron Bruno von Schréder after the outbreak of war, although 
he was reputed to have a son fighting for the enemy; Sir Edgar 
Speyer, Sir Carl Meyer, and perhaps other persons enjoying the 
confidence of British Cabinet Ministers. Germans appear to 
be a law unto themselves everywhere. They apparently enjoyed 
dual nationality. They could be Germans in Germany, and 
Englishmen in England. We can guess which country would 
suffer from such an arrangement, and which would benefit. 
What would have happened to Prussian Privy Councillors of 
British birth, or Prussian baronets who organised “the Imperial 
Jubilee Fund ” under the auspices of the British Ambassador in 
Berlin to demonstrate their ‘love’ for the British Empire and 
their “respectful attachment to the exalted personage who 
stands at its head”’—as one of the operations of “the British 
Colony in Germany,” ? 
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LORD KITCHENER AND SOME 
OTHER MATTERS 


I. LORD KITCHENER AS A PROPHET 


On a sultry day in July 1899, a handful of British officers were 
seen off by their friends and relations at Waterloo on their way 
to South Africa. They had been selected for what was technically 
termed Special Service, and was generally regarded as “a 
picnic ” in the improbable event of its ever coming to anything. 
We were on the eve of a serious conflict in which the existence 
of the British Empire was at stake and at one moment in con- 
siderable danger, owing to the almost universal execration by 
which in the days of “splendid isolation’ we were regarded 
throughout the civilised world, which was only prevented from 
intervention by a difference of opinion as to who should “ bell 
the cat ” in the face of our then unchallengeable naval supremacy. 
Needless to say optimism reigned supreme at the time of which 
Iam speaking. The other side had long prepared for war under 
our very noses, but it neither suited the great financial interests 
involved, nor the Home Authorities, to recognise the fact, and 
long and loud was the laughter at any ‘‘ crank ” who took Boer 
preparations seriously. The usual official formula was in circula- 
tion to silence “ pessimists’? and “ panicmongers”’ and one 
became weary of its iteration and reiteration. It met one every- 
where. ‘“‘ You don’t mean to say that you seriously imagine 
that a shrewd old man like President Kruger will commit suicide 
by challenging the British Empire ? Make your mind easy. 
Kruger will do a certain amount of bluffing and then make a 
virtue of necessity by climbing down as gracefully as he can.” 
My first shock as to the fallibility of la Haute Finance (as to 
Whose political sagacity the public are woefully astray) occurred 
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during a Saturday to Monday visit that summer when I met a 
shining light of the City who was credited with commanding 
exceptional sources of information. He lost his temper because 
I suggested that an approaching court-martial in France would 
result in the conviction of the accused, and that it was within 
the bounds of possibility that Kimberley, in which he was 
specially interested, might find itself bombarded before the end 
of the year. He denounced me as a “ scaremonger ” victimised 
by superficial and sensational information, whereas “the City ” 
really knew what was going to happen. He was convinced that 
there was no more chance of the conviction of Dreyfus than of a 
war with the Transvaal and Orange Free State. 

Foresight is so rare as to become very precious. As the train 
bearing these officers to Mafeking steamed out of the station, one 
of our greatest political authorities declared that in all probability 
they would be recalled before they reached South Africa, as the 
crisis would be over. Kruger would have come to his senses, 
Lord Kitchener happened to be in London at the time and made 
no concealment of his anxiety at the attitude of the Government 
of the day and their military advisers towards the coming Boer 
War, which he regarded as inevitable. Substantially he said: 
‘“‘ They do not realise what they are in for. It will be a long and 
costly struggle, with many casualties, and very little glory.” I 
shall never forget the contempt of a distinguished soldier to 
whom I quoted this opinion. He was hardly less furious than 
the financier. “‘ What can Kitchener possibly know about 
South Africa ? He has never been there ; he is only an Egyptian. 
The soldiers who know South Africa best say there will be no war, 
and if there is it will be over before Christmas.” This was the 
almost universal opinion in official and unofficial circles. We 
were only saved from irremediable disaster by sagacity and 
statesmanship at the Cape, combined with greatness in Down- 
ing Street, where in those days there was “a man.” Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner stood to their guns when the 
mugwumps of the Cabinet, realising how completely they had 
misjudged the temper and intentions of the adversary, would 
have capitulated. 

The situation developed that summer on the usual lines. The 
Boers completed their preparations for war while we prepared 
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with equal energy for peace, among the worst offenders being 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who in a famous speech dismissed the Dutch 
as a contemptible foe who had lost their cunning. His friends 
aver that he spoke in good faith. He had doubtless consorted 
with the financiers, with whom the wish was as ever father to 
the thought. 

Lord Kitchener returned to Egypt and resumed his work in 
the Sudan, and members of his staff were in the deepest depression 
at being in the wrong half of Africa. One evening after dinner 
in the month of October, when the war was about to begin, if 
it had not already begun by the Boer invasion of Natal, and 
President Kruger’s advertisement of his intention to “ stagger 
humanity,” one of them, I think Seymour Vandeleur, a brilliant 
young officer whose untimely death was a serious loss to the 
Army, articulated the common complaint, to which Lord Kitchener 
replied, “‘ You need not worry ; we shall all be in South Africa 
before the end of the year.” Rarely has so positive a prophecy 
been so literally fulfilled. After regrettable incidents at Stormberg, 
Magersfontein and Colenso, the Home Government at last pulled 
themselves together and realised that the “ picnic ” into which 
they had drifted was a serious war, in which everything was at 
stake, and, on the suggestion it is alleged of Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Lord Roberts was appointed to the Chief Command with Lord 
Kitchener as Chief of the Staff. These two great men left home 
for South Africa before the end of the year and we had not long 
to await the turn of the tide. A lesser man, Mr. Asquith, 
described their appointment as a coup de thédtre. It subsequently 
transpired that although Lord Kitchener had never previously 
visited South Africa and was no “authority ” on the Boers, he 
had long believed that conflict was unavoidable and had accord- 
ingly devoted his little leisure to reading about South Africa, 
and was very much better equipped for his task, and had a very 
much sounder appreciation of the enemy than the superficial 
experts of Pall Mall and Whitehall, hypnotised by preconceived 
theories. 

In the face of such instances, which are not isolated, Lord 
Kitchener would appear to be a man whose opinion is not lightly 
given, and is consequently not lightly to be discarded. Every one 
is wise after every event, but wisdom before any event is as 
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valuable as it is rare. Lord Kitchener has never made any 
pretensions to omniscience or infallibility. He has never posed 
as a prophet. He is understood to be reluctant to expressing 
opinions on matters beyond his immediate purview, and it is 
asserted that he resolutely refused to commit himself to the 
support of Compulsory Service as a proposition without practical 
bearing on any question within his control. The friends of 
Compulsory Service were chagrined, as they believed that his 
opinion would carry immense weight with the public and have 
been a valuable set-off to the propaganda of soldiers engaged 
in bolstering up “ Haldaneism in High Places.” I have no 
means of knowing, but probably Lord Kitchener entered the 
Cabinet with an open mind on this as on several other 
questions. But on the dominating question of the day he had 
not an open mind, and this is really all that matters. He went 
to the War Office to win the Great War. He is “all out ” in 
common parlance to beat the Boches. Can we do better than 
give him unstinted and unreserved support as we also wish to win 
the war? When unlike our Sea-green Incorruptible evening Press 
he invites us to settle down to a long and stern struggle taxing 
our utmost resources we shall do well to heed him. He speaks 
with the highest authority. He has made a success of every 
great task he has hitherto undertaken. The protracted inglorious 
struggle in South Africa was ultimately brought to a conclu- 
sion, however much one may regret the weariness which at 
the end was partially responsible for the terms of the Peace of 
Vereenigen, which, in conjunction with subsequent ineptitude and 
treachery at home, have developed a situation in South Africa 
to-day of which we gladly make a present to the Press Bureau. 
Lord Kitchener’s work in India aroused controversy, but there 
is surely little doubt that while treading on many toes (and no 
useful work can be done in this world without treading on toes) 
he left the Indian Army infinitely more efficient than he found 
it. The Kitchener regime in Egypt is admitted on all hands to 
have effected a transformation in a critical situation. It was a 
wonderful triumph of personality. 

His presence in this country at the psychological moment 
last July was not the least striking of many indications that 
despite our manifold shortcomings we are not yet m the per- 
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manent black books of Providence, the light of whose countenance 
still shines upon the British Empire in spite of countless tempta- 
tions. Providence evidently regards the protection of fools 
against themselves and against knaves as among His most 
beneficent functions. It was a wonderful stroke of luck for 
ungrateful Ministers, of which they were not fully conscious. It 
was an even greater stroke of luck for the nation of which public 
opinion was quick to show its appreciation. ‘The single idea of 
our Parliamentarians was to hustle “‘ Hercules to the Himalayas,” 
or in other words despatch Lord Kitchener to Cairo by the first 
boat on the pretext that Egypt was the real hub of the universe. 
The country was equally determined to keep him at home, being 
convinced that in war the War Office is a hub if not the hub, 
and realising that there was no one else capable of tackling the 
tremendous task which a prolonged bout of “ Clear Thinking,” 
combined with Pacifism, would cast upon whoever might have 
the misfortune to enter into the Haldane and Seely inheritance. 
It was a case of “ pull devil pull baker.” At first “devil” in 
the shape of the politicians looked like winning. They had not 
only pitchforked Schopenhauer from the Woolsack into Whitehall, 
but they had actually got Lord Kitchener on to a Channel steamer 
before public opinion was able to assert itself, and it was only 
after a perilous interlude during which the fate of the Expedi- 
tionary Force, and possibly Paris, trembled in the balance, that 
at last on August 6, the Prime Minister was constrained to inform 
the ilouse of Commons—conveniently glozing over the discredit- 
able llaldane intrigue—‘ I am very glad to say that a very 
distinguished soldier and administrator in the person of Lord 
Kitchener, with that great public spirit and patriotism that 
every one would expect from him, at my request stepped into 
the breach.” ‘*‘ My request” is decidedly good. Mr. Asquith 
added : ‘‘ Lord Kitchener,as every one knows, is not a politician. 
His association with the Government as a Member of the Cabinet 
for this purpose must not be taken as in any way identifying him 
with any set of political opinions. He has, at a great public 
emergency, responded to a great public call, and I am certain he 
will have with him, in the discharge of one of the most arduous 
tasks that has ever fallen upon a Minister, the complete confidence 
of all parties and all opinions.” Even momentous events have 
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their humorous side. In another part of this particular speech 
the orator informed the House of Commons “I am asking also 
in my character of Secretary of State for War—a position which 
I held until this morning,” &c. 

The installation of the right man in the right place was a 
very notable victory for the public over the politicians, in which 
Lord Northcliffe performed a service the value of which has been 
felt every single day of the Great War. The Government were 
dead against appointing any soldier as War Minister, as an 
impingement on those sacred personal vested interests to which 
everything else is secondary in the eyes of parliamentarians, 
Great Britain is the paradise of amateurs, of lawyers, and of 
German Jews. It is an outrage upon every canon of the great 
game of Ins and Outs to select any man tor any position with 
any practical knowledge or first-hand experience of the business 
in hand. Only speakers alias wind-bags or gas-bags need apply— 
though as a great concession to an apprehensive community less 
enamoured of our peculiar regime than its beneficiaries, certain 
selected soldiers and sailors contemptuously described as 
“experts ’’ are allowed to lurk about somewhere in the back- 
ground devoid of all initiative, power, responsibility or any 
means of making their views effectively heard, though at a pinch 
when your Parliamentary Big Wig is in a specially tight place 
he finds it useful to silence criticism by an impressive reference 
to these innominate “‘ experts ” who are represented as advising 
or approving something or repudiating something which the 
Minister wants or does not want, as the case may be. To the 
pure and the Liberal Imperialist all things are pure. Even when our 
Liberal Imperialists realised that it was impossible to dismiss Lord 
Kitchener to the Nile they still hoped that he might be relegated 
to some subordinate position as “an adviser ” whose presence 
might reconcile the public to an outrageous Secretary of State. 
Meanwhile, patriots were to be hocussed by a persistently dissemi- 
nated rumour that Lord Kitchener was opposed to the dispatch 
of the British Expeditionary Force which was the great bugbear 
of the Cabinet. So late as August 3 (the Black Bank Holiday) 
its prospects of crossing the Channel were as dismal as the outlook 
of the Boches was brilliant. The Daily Chronicle (Lord Haldane’s 
press champion) of that date expressed the opinion of practically 
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the entire Ministry, save Mr. Winston Churchill, whose energy 
and resource at this stage when his colleagues were in complete 
collapse were beyond praise. This was the hey-day of Haldaneism. 
As the Liberal Imperialist organ observed: “ Whatever the 
outcome of the present tension, I believe that the Cabinet have 
definitely decided not to send our Expeditionary Force abroad. ... 
Truth to tell, the issues which have precipitated the conflict 
which threatens to devastate the whole of Europe are not worth 
the bones of a single soldier. What adds to the tragedy is that 
recently our relations with Germany have been exceptionally 
cordial. This week was to have seen the publication of the 
Baghdad Railway Treaty, under which all differences in Asia 
Minor between the two Powers have been amicably adjusted.” 
It was indeed, and on the usual terms, that Great Britain did the 
giving and Germany the taking. Had this suicidal agreement 
gone through the Boches would have been placed by us astride 
Asia Minor,and Turkey would have instantly become a permanent 
and most formidable member of the Triple Alliance. Happily, 
though the Potsdam Party proposed God disposed, and though 
he had succeeded in ruining our diplomacy, Lord Haldane 
was not allowed to run and ruin the War. The Woolsack 
retained his services—but for unfortunate excursions to the 
Foreign Office at singularly inopportune moments. 

We had a hairbreadth escape of catastrophe between 
August 3 and August 5, when even the Liberal Imperialists 
could no longer fight the inevitable, and Lord Kitchener entered 
Whitehall. It is necessary continually to recapitulate facts 
which should be universally known—though the Ditto and 
Slobber Press have done their utmost to conceal them—because 
they enable us to understand subsequent events, including the 
present position. The new War Minister was emphatically the 
nominee of the nation in the teeth of the politicians, and he has 
had the politicians more or less against him all the time, while 
he enjoys the boundless confidence of the nation, who look to 
him to see the Great War through. We outsiders are not quite 
such idiots as the parliamentarians imagine us to be. Wehaveno 
intention of holding Lord Kitchener responsible for many things 
of which he may probably have never even heard, during an 
eight months’ ordeal such as would have killed any other man. 
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He undertook the most appalling and thankless task which ever 
fell to any individual. We have not been allowed to appreciate 
its full proportions for various reasons, good, bad, and indifferent, 
The War Minister, as already stated, is understood to be tempera- 
mentally averse to expressing an opinion on any subject beyond 
his own province. I have no means of knowing to what extent 
he had studied the European situation before the War, either 
from a political or a military point of view. Presumably it 
would be impossible for a shrewd and practical man to share 
the illusions and delusions of the predominant school in this 
country as represented, for example, by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. Lord Esher, a member of that Committee, 
has conveniently issued a volume of essays,* and lectures delivered 
on various occasions, as for instance, at the United Service 
Institution (March 20, 1912) under the chairmanship of General 
Sir John French, when the lecturer informed a select if startled 
audience—and no man could have been more surprised than the 
chairman : 

‘“T confess it seems to me almost unthinkable that Great 
Britain, or Germany, or France, should ever again in cold blood 
let loose upon each other the forces of war.” Mind you, this 
was not a Mothers’ Meeting, but a gathering of military and 
naval experts summoned to a discourse on “ The Committee of 
Defence—Its Functions and Potentialities,” by one of its most 
distinguished members, who concluded by laying down these 
incontestable propositions : 

“JT, War between European nations, because of their inter- 
dependence and because of the interlacing of national life, 
becomes every day more difficult and improbable. 

“TJ. Just as wars on the Continent of Europe lasting Thirty, or 
even Seven years, have become impossible, so war of any kind 
in the same sphere tends to become more difficult and unlikely.” 

This was a month or so after the return of Lord Esher’s friend, 
Lord Haldane, from his fiasco in Berlin. As further evidence 
of the blight which had fallen upon the Defence Committee 
(and these essays, be it remembered, have been republished 
with the enthusiastic approval of a great military authority, Mr. 


* See The Influence cf King Edward, and essays on other subjects, by the 
Viscount Esher, G,C,V.O. John Murray, London, 7s. 6d. net. 1915, 
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Masterman, during the last few weeks so that we may not be 
allowed to forget the wisdom of those charged with the super- 
vision of National Defence), I would refer to the homily which 
Lord Esher addressed to Cambridge University in 1912, and 
repeated at Glasgow in 1913. He actually informed the rising 
generation: “‘ Of one thing I am convinced, and it is that the 
moment is not unripe, and that the minds of men at home and 
all over the Continent are in a state of singular receptivity for 
this economic aspect of the doctrine of peace... . Germany, I 
am confident, will prove just now as receptive as Great Britain to 
the doctrine of Norman Angell.” 

It would be stupefying had our capacity for surprise not long 
since been exhausted. In the face of this one might be disposed 
toenquire: ‘‘ What does the Defence Committee defend?” This 
illuminating volume ends with a French lecture delivered by 
Lord Esher at the Sorbonne in Paris so late as March 27, 1914, 
glorifying the new gospel of Pacifism—almost within sound of the 
guns, and several months after the German Emperor’s historic 
conversation disclosed to the King of the Belgians his intention 
of attacking France. 

Lord Kitchener, breathing the ampler ether of South Africa, 
India, or Egypt, escaped the miasma which had settled down 
on the British Isles during the previous two years. Unlike Lord 
Esher, Lord Haldane and the rest of them he can scarcely 
have regarded German Kultur as promising soil for Angellism. 
The new War Minister enjoyed advantages denied to many of his 
fellow countrymen. He fought in the Army of the Loire in 
1870, an incident which has always made him persona gratissima 
to our brilliant neighbours even at awkward moments, as for 
instance on the famous occasion of his encounter with Major 
Marchand at Fashoda, when the personality and the strong 
French sympathies of the victor of Omdurman were of no small 
factor in saving a critical situation. Lord Kitchener had probably 
more or less kept in touch with what was passing in Europe, and 
was conceivably aware, not only of the portentous growth of the 
German navy, but of the menacing development of the German 
army, so that war might be successfully waged on two fronts. He 
might even have heard of Treitschke, and possibly realised that 
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their unmitigated contempt for all the degrading disarmament 
overtures with which we had beset them of late years. The 
Germans were far more likely to embark on a bloody war than 
to relapse into perpetual peace as our Defence Committee appeared 
to anticipate. In such a conflict Great Britain would necessarily 
be involved, because the elementary law of self-preservation 
which no community can afford to ignore would compel us to 
espouse the cause of France against the common enemy for the 
simple reason that the downfall and dismemberment of France 
must be followed, at a date which could be given within a year 
or two, by the downfall of Great Britain and the dismemberment 
of the British Empire. 

According to Lord Esher—whose opinions help us to under- 
stand how the present war came about with one Power organising 
an Armageddon and the other preparing for the Millennium—we 
should have no further use for an Army on the Continent of 
Europe, and our Expeditionary Force was exclusively intended 
for distant oversea operations. What were we to the Continent, 
or the Continent to us, save in so far as we could not allow any 
Power to challenge British naval supremacy? Even the Defence 
Committee recognised this, though it had tamely acquiesced 
in a succession of Little Navy Programmes. But this was 
the extent of our interest and the limit of our interference. Our 
operations would be confined to the sea. This was, likewise, 
the opinion of the vast majority of the Cabinet, even after they 
had tumbled off on to the right side of the fence, and “‘ Runciman’s 
Ultimatum ”’ had reached its destination on August 4. Prior to 
Lord Kitchener’s appointment, there was no serious prospect of 
our military co-operation with France, and it may be that until he 
was inside the War Office Lord Kitchener had an open mind on 
the question. He can scarcely have been impressed by what he 
had seen of the War Office in South Africa, and he may have 
been sceptical as to the ability of our soldiers to organise anything 
serious under such auspices as prevailed in Whitehall and West- 
minster. But we know from what happened that directly he 
became War Minister and was in a position to appreciate the 
splendid work of those to whom the British Expeditionary Foree 
had been a labour of love, he ranged himself with that microscopic 
minority of the Cabinet which saw the situation steadily and saw 
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it whole, and although some precious days had been wasted to the 
perturbation of our Allies, General French and his “ contemptible 
little force ” ultimately went abroad, with the results we all know, 
and in conjunction with General Manoury, whose fighting on the 
Ourcq at the opening of September was referred to in the last 
number of the National Review, contributed substantially to 
saving Paris from the maw of the Huns. We now know that 
when we fondly imagined that France would be saved by the 
transfer of the seat of Government to Bordeaux, had the 
Boches succeeded in capturing Paris it would have been burnt 
to the ground by the great Imperial Incendiary, quarter by 
quarter. In between each conflagration the Republic would 
have been offered progressively stiffer terms, and those who 
realise the role of La Ville Lumiére in the life of France and in 
the affections of the French people, can only thank Heaven that 
the French Government was spared this frightful ordeal. 

The soldiers responsible for the creation of the Expeditionary 
Foree—which, as we have been reminded on the unimpeachable 
authority of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who in this respect 
completely corroborates Lord Esher, was never meant by the 
Cabinet for continental warfare—deserve our eternal gratitude 
and that of France, which has been generously and handsomely 
expressed. They devoted themselves ungrudgingly through 
many years of discouragement—of Hsherism, Haldaneism and 
Norman Angellism, to say nothing of Kuhlmannism, which was 
probably the most potent factor of the four, to the preparation 
of this fine weapon. It was intended to consist of six Divisions, 
but only four went last August. It was lamentably under 
gunned. Some of us hardly realised that beyond the Ex- 
peditionary Force the military preparations of Great Britain 
for a conflict which had long stared us in the face might be 
adequately and accurately represented by a blank sheet of 
paper ,and though we may regret that the Expeditionary Force was 
shorn of 50 per cent. of its strength, being reduced from six divisions 
to four we must remember that many years Clear Thinking had 
reduced our resources infinitely below the level of those of Serbia, 
Bulgaria or Roumania, while everything had been done to dis- 
courage equipment, which meant that in the event of a great war 
the firms on which we should depend would be without the 
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necessary plant. As we may now breathe more freely we may 
talk more freely, though the moment has not yet come for 
anything like a full disclosure of the shocking plight of these 
islands last August. If the Boches had had any “go” they 
might have dealt that blow at the heart of the British Empire 
against which the late Lord Salisbury delivered an impressive 
warning many years ago. 

In this connection it is interesting to recollect that Lord 
Kitchener in a sense was Lord Salisbury’s “discovery.” Such 
a remarkable man would probably have come to the front in any 
event, but as an “outsider”? he was keenly resented by the 
War Office gang, which almost ran us on the rocks at the close 
of the last century. I remember an interesting conversation 
with a high official of that Department in the early part of 1898, 
who gave me to understand that I was the usual blithering idiot 
for imagining that General Kitchener would command in the 
final advance on Khartoum. Though naturally a good-natured 
man, my friend’s gorge rose at the suggestion. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
don’t know that Kitchener is only a Brigadier (or a Colonel, or a 
Midshipman, or whatever he then was). How can a Brigadier 
command a Force containing so many thousand white troops ?” 
This was “‘a stumper ” to which there was no answer. I knew 
that the War Office were working like beavers to oust General 
Kitchener, but it was whispered that the Prime Minister was 
determined to override red tape, being convinced that the soldier 
who had so far shown genius was the best man to finish the job. 
Pall Mall was as effectively routed as the Dervishes, and my 
indignant friend was delighted to get a command under General 
Kitchener. 
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II. PUBLIC OPINION AND THE 
WAR OFFICE 


Ir seemed advisable to discuss frankly in the preceding pages some 
matters usually neglected, and to refer plainly to circumstances 
under which Lord Kitchener so to speak fluked into the War Office 
when the ‘“‘ powers that be ” were feverishly anxious to despatch 
him elsewhere. The nation already owes him an irredeemable 
debt of gratitude. One shudders to think of the effect abroad 
of the tragic announcement that Lord Haldane—the German 
Emperor’s friend, the Gottingen Student, the apostle of Kultur, 
the Minimiser-in-Chief of the Potsdam Peril, the author of the 
Baghdad Agreement—had been appointed British War Minister 
during an Anglo-German war. To accentuate the catastrophe 
it would have been coupled with an official intimation—for which 
the Haldane organ had unofficially prepared us—that the British 
Expeditionary Force would stay at home! These are no night- 
mares but positive and practical dangers which we escaped by 
the skin of our teeth. The news that Schopenhauer was in 
Whitehall, and that the British Navy alone would co-operate 
in keeping the Huns out of the French capital, would have been 
worth at least five, and possibly ten, Army Corps to the enemy if 
only by its demoralising effect on our Allies. And think of its 
effect here! What hope would there have been of any serious 
response to the cry, “‘ Lord Haldane needs you,” emanating from 
a politician who, after much cachinnation about organising a 
“nation in arms,” openly declared that his dearest ambition 
was to bury Compulsion. “If my name should ever be men- 
tioned in the future I should like people to say that I helped 
to bury Conscription—and in a deep grave.” (The Rt. Hon. 
R. B. Haldane, December 4, 1907, Daily News interview.) 

He had certainly seen to it that we were not a nation in arms 
when the hour of his “spiritual home” sounded. We were 
without armies or armaments to speak of and have to pay 
in blood and tears and treasure for many years’ neglect, 
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Unfortunately the wrong people, the flower of our youth, pay the 
debt contracted by others. These islands and the Empire were 
imperilled by gratuitous reduction of the Regular Army, by 
cheeseparings of the Artillery, by the organisation of the one 
Force which must be useless against a first-class military 
Power. Vanity and snobbishness allowed men primarily charged 
with the sacred duty of securing the safety of the State to 
become the fools and tools of Wilhelm II. The German 
Emperor was the original inspirer of the Territorial policy— 
which consisted in substituting a sham Army for a real Army— 
if we may believe Mr. Haldane, who artlessly boasted : 

‘“‘ Tt was some eighteen months ago, when he was in Berlin 
as his guest, that the German Emperor said to him, ‘ I have seen 
your Volunteer Force, and how is it that you do not make fuller 
use of that magnificent material ?’ He had often thought of 
that saying, and it had often seemed to him matter for marvel 
that we did not endeavour to do more with our Volunteer Force. 
And now an attempt had been made on a very large scale.” 
(Mr. Haldane, War Minister, Hornsey, January 22, 1908.) In 
other words the policy of clear thinking, like many other things, 
was made in Germany. In those happy days the Kaiser directed 
British naval policy as well as British military policy. He wrote 
a notorious letter to Lord Tweedmouth at the beginning of the 
year 1908 at a date when our Naval Estimates were known 
to be under discussion, in which, speaking with all the authority 
of a British Admiral of the Fleet, his Imperial Majesty obligingly 
informed our First Lord of the Admiralty that the British Navy 
was already so large that it was quite unnecessary to add to it. 
And, apparently in response to the Emperor’s appeal—at any 
rate the dates coincided—we cut down our shipbuilding pro- 


gramme to two capital ships. Needless to say Germany raised 
hers to four. 


A few months later Parliament received its famous pledge of 
Seven Years’ Peace from Mr. McKenna, Lord Tweedmouth’s 
successor at the Admiralty, as may be gathered from this in- 
teresting exchange of views : 

Masor AnstruTHER Gray: Can the right hon. Gentleman, 
who says that Rosyth Dockyard will not be made for seven years, 
guarantee that we shall have peace for that time. (Loud laughter 
and cheers.) 
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Mr. McKenna: Yes, Sir. (Great laughter.) 

(House of Commons, July 8, 1908, Times report, July 9, 1908.) 

In the face of that what right had Germany to go to war 
in 1914—one year before Mr. McKenna’s time ? 

Mr. Haldane had entered office with boundless pretensions. 
He set to work to reassure apprehensive patriots as to possible 
raids on the Army by the Party of Progress. He was eloquent and 
emphatic before the Pigtail Election of 1906 and allayed anxiety 
when he visited the City (January 4, 1906) for the express 
purpose of declaring, “‘ Some people I know say that the Liberals 
cannot be trusted to look after fighting efficiency. I have the 
authority of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to say—and he is 
an old War Secretary himself—that such stress does he lay on 
efficiency that, if necessary, he is prepared to find more men and 
more money for the promotion of efficiency.” Then followed this 
specific undertaking : “‘ My predecessors laid down a programme 
for the manufacture and supply of modern field guns which should 
bring our Artillery equipment up to the modern scientific standard, 
and that is being carried out. I would rather resign my Seals 
than be a party to reducing that expenditure by a penny. 
(Cheers.) It is absolutely essential that in point of Artillery our 
Army should be up to the latest modern standard.’ So much for 
the promise, but when the votes had been collected we had the 
performance, which opened two months later in the House of 
Commons, when the new War Minister delivered the first of those 
portentous orations, which were described as “length without 
depth.” He informed his awestruck audience, “ There has never 
been enough careful thinking about this problem,” and enchanted 
the Brunners and the Byleses by declaring, ““ We spend a vast 
deal on the Army and we want to spend less.” A week later the 
Prime Minister (Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman), who before the 
election had allowed the War Minister to pledge himself “ to find 
more men and more money,’’ was able to assure our anti-militarists, 
“He (Mr. Haldane) has, broadly, reduced the (Army) Estimates 
as he found them when he came into oflice by £1,500,000 or 
£2,000,000. That was not an easy task, and it shows that my 
right hon. Friend has an earnest anxiety in the direction of 
economy.” (Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, House of Commons, 
March 15, 1906.) 
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It does indeed, and one of the consequences of this premature 
passion for economy, which resulted in saving a miserable 
£1,500,000 or £2,000,000 on the year’s estimates, is that to-day 
we are spending, according to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
from £1,500,000 to £2,000,000 a day on war, while the War 
Minister cannot conceal his anxiety as to our supplies. We shall 
never understand the problems of the present without appreciat- 
ing what happened in the past. As Mr. Haldane airily informed 
the country after one of his picnics to Potsdam : “ The first step 
to doing anything effective for developing the national basis of 
the Army was to cut something off the Regular Forces.” And 
this is the man with whom we were threatened as War Minister 
on the outbreak of the Great War. It would have devolved 
upon him to try and make good the deplorable deficiencies of 
his own fatuous regime. It is permissible to doubt whether 
100,000 men or even 10,000 men would have joined the colours 
under such auspices. How could the youth of the country be 
expected to believe in a Minister who knew nothing unless he 
knew all about the Anglo-German problem and was demonstrably 
wrong on every single aspect of it. For some mysterious reason 
friends and admirers of the present Government are nowadays 
enraged by the reminder of the Haldane War Ministership which 
lasted precisely two days (from August 3 to August 5, 1914) 
though as they had previously extolled him as the modern Carnot 
—the organiser of victory—the greatest War Minister of this or 
any other country or age—their present indignation is incompre- 
hensible. In Ministerial eyes he should be the ideal War 
Minister in a Great, War, especially a war against Germany, 
for the reason disclosed by the Nation, which is perhaps not above 
poking fun at Liberal Imperialists. ‘“‘ Here is a Statesman who has 
produced something quite extraordinary, quite unprecedented in 
our military organisation. ... Lord Haldane’s only vice is 
that he knows something about Germany—that is to say, that 
he has dived into her thought and feelings and come out from 
his adventure with a knowledge of where Germany’s strength 
lies, and knowledge of how we can best go to work to counter it.” 
In other words, it was not the German Emperor who was making 
a fool of Lord Haldane in advising him to convert the Volunteers 
into Territorials, but Lord Haldane who was making a fool of 
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the German Emperor when he cut down our Regular Army and 
curtailed our gun power. It is a tall order. Apparently the 
German Emperor was not the only fool in the eyes of Lord 
Haldane. “. . . No one had a greater veneration for the figure 
of Lord Roberts than he had. He had done great things for 
his country. He was one of the most distinguished leaders 
of troops in the field whom they possessed. But it was one 
thing to lead troops in the field, and another to be a strategist. 
Until a man was a strategist he could not fashion plans and 
organisations for the defence of the country. What he missed in 
Lord Roberts of to-day was just that understanding of the point 
of view of the seaman and of the statesman which was absolutely 
vital if they were to make a proper military organisation.” 

(Lord Haldane, at an Eighty Club Dinner in London, Novem- 
ber 29, 1912.) 

Further and most disagreeable light has been thrown upon Lord 
Haldane’s record during the past month. It is all important in 
a vital national matter to discard Party prejudice. Sir Robert 
Hadfield, one of the greatest men in the engineering world, 
happens to be a member of the National Liberal Club, and a 
shining light of the Radical Party, by whom he was knighted in 
1908. In presiding at the annual meeting of Hadfields Limited, 
at Sheffield (March 16) he made some painful but not surprising 
disclosures concerning the recent past which help us to under- 
stand Lord Kitchener’s stupendous task. After praising the 
foresight of the Admiralty which was ready “down to the last 
button,” Sir Robert described the Army as “unready,” owing 
to the lack of equipment. 

“As regards the work that concerned us,” he proceeded, 
“we warned the War Office many years ago, but the then Secretary 
of State for War took no heed, and in my opinion if there is one 
man in this war who deserves censure it is he. The Secretary 
claimed to know our enemies and what was in their minds; he 
went to Berlin, where, behind his back, the German War Office 
laughed at him. Generally the way in which our War Office 
was handled was a disgrace with regard to its equipment of artillery 
supplies. I am a Liberal, but I wish to make these very strong 
comments publicly, for I believe in them from the bottom of my 
heart. . . . This is a serious matter, for if it had not been for our 
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Navy where should we have been to-day. Our Army has given 
of its best life-blood, but in its earlier days when first landing on 
the Continent it was ill-equipped, badly armed as regards artillery, 
and altogether a disgrace in this respect to the Minister of War, 
who allowed it to go forth and face that nation which he pretended 
to admire so much.” 

We are paying for the lack of foresight that long presided over 
our affairs. To-day’s anxiety about the output of the armament 
firms is largely due to yesterday’s neglect. Sir Robert Hadfield 
mentioned certain facts within his own knowledge. His indict- 
ment extends beyond the Haldane regime. 

‘* We had equipped ourselves with a splendid plant for pro. 
ducing shrapnel on a very large scale. After the Boer War our 
orders came toanend. We went to the War Office and told them 
it was a pity to see a fine plant like ours with nothing todo. They 
shrugged their shoulders and said ‘ Very sorry.’ 

“ We went a year later, this time taking a photograph of the 
plant showing it had been necessary to utilise the building, which 
wag piled up with patterns and models, these being placed on the 
top' of the valuable machinery. Still the same reply, ‘ We have 
nothing for you.’ We then gave the War Office final notice that 
if by a certain date no orders were received, the plant would have 
to be disbanded and used for other purposes. 

“It was disbanded, and the use of a plant capable of pro- 
ducing immense numbers of shrapnel or other shell entirely lost 
to the nation.” 

Schopenhauer on occasional visits to Sheffield lectured his hosts 
on German Kultur. According to Sir Robert Hadfield : 

“Lord Haldane when coming down in our midst, has 
been very free in telling us how we ought to copy German 
methods, German education, and the like. Gentlemen, we want 
none of their horrible culture. It has been men like the late 
Minister of War who encouraged the idea of copying Germany 
and her methods, who have been very much to blame, though 
wrong-headedness has been more an error of brain...» 
Sheffield has always been ready to make the most powerful 
weapons of war required by either the Army or the Navy. When 
returning from my trip to Germany some two years ago and after 
visiting Krupp’s works, I went straight to our Admiralty and told 
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them what I had seen, and believe some of it was of service. Why 
did not Lord Haldane find out and obtain information with the 
many means at his disposal about army equipment ? His Lord- 
ship pretended to be a friend of the great boasting Emperor whose 
name is now execrated in all lands, including, I should think, his 
own. 

“T presume that Englishmen have learned a bitter lesson from 
this state of unreadiness in our Army. Comparisons are odious, 
but one cannot help pointing out that the British Army might be 
compared in regard to its size,equipment,and incomplete condition, 
to some of the smaller armies of a second-rate Power. In addi- 
tion to this being undignified in a nation of our size and an Empire 
of our vast extent, owing to want of proper equipment this might 
have led to the catastrophe of seeing Paris surrounded, bom- 
barded, and taken, within a few weeks of the beginning of the war, 
and this was terribly near being accomplished. 

“Tt was time that we learned that the head of our Army should 
be a man of expert knowledge ; in other words,an Army man. A 
terribly dangerous position would have resulted, nay,a catastrophe, 
if it had not been for an army man—Lord Kitchener—being on 
the spot, and able to take control.” 

This instructive evidence has been largely boycotted by the 
London Press, which appears to be losing its nerve under the 
ministrations of the Press Bureau. 

The parliamentarian, who admittedly regards Front Benches 
as the sole repository of Statesmanship—a delusion or disease 
not confined to one side of the House—might conceivably demur 
to the suggestion that the Lord Chancellor was the only alterna- 
tive to Lord Kitchener as War Minister. Other “tried and 
trusted parliamentarians’ were available. They were, for 
example, the incomparable Colonel Seely of the Hampshire 
Carbineers, who had revealed his military capacity in the organisa- 
tion of the Ulster Pogrom, which was within an ace of plunging 
the United Kingdom into civil war; or failing him there was 
Lord Murray of Elibank, generally regarded by the House of 
Commons—if not by the House of Lords—as fit for any position 
that might offer itself. There was likewise the ingenious and 
versatile Sir Rufus Isaacs, who finds the Bench so deadly dull 
that he is always sighing for fresh woods and;pastures.new. On 
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the whole we prefer Lord Kitchener, even though he may lack 
platform and parliamentary experience. Indeed, a prolonged 
bout of platform and parliamentary government, however delect- 
able and profitable to Ministers, has taught the rest of us that 
there is something unutterably rotten in the state of Denmark, 
Even if Lord Kitchener were devoid of every desideratum ina 
War Minister, the mere fact that he was not a parliamentary 
hack and had not moved and lived and had his being in the 
enervating atmosphere of Westminster would be a strong recom- 
mendation. The People (with a capital p) are heartily sick of 
professional politicians even though they cannot see their way to 
shake off the incubus. They are exasperated by the conceit, 
vanity and ineptitude of the great, wise and eminent, who regard 
the country as the milch cow of the Caucus. Lord Kitchener is 
their one ewe lamb. Having placed him in his present position 
the public owe him and themselves a duty which they will dis- 
charge to the full. 

His appointment is a profoundly interesting political experi- 
ment which numberless intriguers hope may prove a failure, and 
if things went wrong with the War we should see a concerted 
attempt by those whose political existence avowedly depends on 
his success to make Lord Kitchener the general scapegoat. 
His Administration is a standing challenge to powerful vested 
interests. His departure from the War Office for any reason 
whatsoever, whether he were persuaded to return to Egypt on 
the ground that he alone could hold that country, or to India 
on a similar pretext, or if he were inveigled into taking 
supreme command in the field “in order to infuse life into the 
campaign,” would provoke indecent and unrestrainable jubilation 
among the baser sort of Front Bench men because it would settle 
once and for all in their favour the vital question that the prizes 
of our public life are the monopoly of “‘ parliamentarians.” It 
would be a crushing, complete and final victory for the Man- 
darinate, and a corresponding disaster to the nation, which could 
never again hope to be even temporarily or partially liberated 
from the thraldom of second-rate lawyers and first-rate mounte- 
banks. 

Therefore altogether apart from their boundless belief in Lord 
Kitchener as the personification and symbol of success the British 
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people have a vital interest in his remaining where he is and carry- 
ing his titanic task to a triumphant conclusion. So long as he is in 
Whitehall one great Department of State escapes the regime of pure 
verbiage, of the men with whom even in war words replace deeds, 
and who find it infinitely hard to/realise that results require corre- 
sponding efforts and sacrifices. The War Minister, so long as he 
is War Minister, justifies our quiet confidence in ultimate victory ; 
if on any consideration, even to command the invasion of Germany 
and to ‘‘ Omdurman ”’ Berlin, he were enticed out of Whitehall, 
that feeling would decline, if it did not disappear, because his 
place would inevitably be taken by a wordy man who would 
speedily immobilise all our armies in the field, which are 
sufficiently suffering from the ascendancy of Words in bygone 
years. Our lawyers should stick to their briefs no less than our 
cobblers to their lasts. 

It is alleged that Lord Kitchener is “ indifferent to public 
opinion,” that he does not cultivate the Press or encourage 
“special correspondents,”’ that unlike some of his colleagues he 
avoids playing up to the gallery or providing “ spicy pars.” He 
does not seek the limelight, or as it is otherwise expressed, 
“He does not take the public into his confidence.” Then we 
are told he does not understand the House of Commons, 
nor devote adequate attention to the House of Lords. In 
fact he is occasionally absent during speeches concerning his 
Department. I speak on all such matters as a complete and 
unabashed outsider. I have not set eyes on Lord Kitchener 
since he became War Minister, nor have I been inside the War 
Office this decade. I am a mere spectator without a scrap of 
inside knowledge. Such grievances leave one completely cold. 
All that intelligent people need ask the “ grousers ”—who it 
must be admitted are few and far between—is to name any 
inhabitant of his Majesty’s Dominions, or for that matter any 
man in the world who could have even made a serious attempt 
to do what this man is believed to have achieved since the out- 
break of war. 

Much wild nonsense is being talked and written about our 
vaunted Voluntary Principle. But with the single exception 
of Lord Roberts no one except Lord Kitchener could have 
made anything of it, and its continued existence is due to an 
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accident of persons, than which there could be no more striking 
condemnation of a military system. Public opinion is a con- 
siderable factor in this country, and public opinion is frequently 
reflected in the Press—as for instance at the time of the Kitchener 
appointment—but public opinion and Press opinion are not 
identical. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The Press, 
or rather a section of the Press, honestly believes that greater 
journalistic freedom at the Front would produce greater recruiting 
activity at the back, though capable soldiers aver that had the 
Army which retreated from Mons or fought at Ypres or Neuve 
Chapelle been accompanied by journalists, however capable 
and conscientious, our cause must have suffered. The pro- 
fessional view that the presence in the field of the picturesque 
Special Correspondent, prompt to record every deed of derring do, 
ds a condition precedent to recruiting is more plausible than 
convincing. Without the Special Correspondent every ounce 
appears to have been squeezed out of the Voluntary System, 
which is now little more than a sucked orange. The New Army, 
popularly and not incorrectly called “the Kitchener Army ” 
probably embraces everybody you could reasonably hope to get 
under a regime, which deliberately sacrifices the enthusiast 
and the patriot to the shirker and the shiftless. Whether 
we believe in it or not, no other living man could have got 
anything like so much out of it as Lord Kitchener, who, while 
sedulously avoiding and despising the ordinary arts of popularity, 
enjoys a personal prestige, which is a priceless asset when the 
life and soul of an Empire are at stake. 

All those who have no axe of their own to grind, 7.e. the over- 
whelming majority of the nation will resolutely refuse to play the 
game of the axe-grinders, who would make the War Minister 
responsible for a hundred and one disagreeable and unpopular 
things incident to the Great Improvisation, in the hope of 
undermining his position. While the feebleness of the 
Foreign Office, the amazing vagaries of the Home Office, the 
performances of our International Lawyers, the successive 
injustices of the Admiralty are eloquently championed in the Press 
—where even Lord Haldane is ‘‘ vindicated’’—the burden of attack 
is borne by the War Office not on account of its deficiencies, which 
are obvious and inevitable, but simply and solely because it is 
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the only Department not in the hands of a Party Politician. 
It is unfortunately defended in the House of Commons by Party 
men with rather more than the usual gifts of exasperation, and 
other Departments are allowed to use it as a stalking-horse. But 
the public are concerned with essentials. Among them is the fact 
that to a greater degree than any of his predecessors the War 
Minister enjoys the confidence of the youth of the country, 
and it is the youth who have come forward in their thousands 
and tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands and pro- 
vided the splendid raw material, which arouses equal surprise 
and admiration in soldiers home from the Front who have had 
the opportunity of inspecting it. Moreover, some of those who 
were anything but enthusiastic over the task of working up 
the finished article have become devoted to their work, and 
while fully recognising certain inevitable difficulties unavoidable 
in an unmilitary nation, which only makes serious preparation 
for war after delivering its ultimatum, declare that these 
new recruits can learn and have learnt in a few months what 
might have been expected to take them several years. We are 
forbidden to touch on numbers, though Mr. Lloyd George as a 
chartered libertine is allowed to parade the fact that “ gallant 
little Wales’ has contributed 80,000 recruits, and Mr. John 
Redmond has likewise cited certain Irish figures with which 
he claimed to have been furnished officially. Doubtless Scotland 
will shortly insist on demonstrating her patriotism in statistics, 
but long-suffering England, judging by past experience—through 
no fault of the War Minister who has expressly insisted that he is 
not a politician—will probably never be allowed to know the 
extent of her strenuous effort nor its geographical distribution, 
It would nevertheless be instructive to ascertain for example how 
Lancashire compares with Yorkshire, or Birmingham which was 
always pro-British with say Bradford which used to be pro-Boche. 
The figures of the Lowlands, the Highlands, and the despised 
Home Counties would all tell an interesting story, especially 
if placed side by side with the returns from that part of Ireland 
which hates Home Rule and deems herself tricked and betrayed by 
the present Government, and that other larger, more numerous 
part of Ireland which has got its pound of flesh without, it is 
alleged, having delivered a reasonable proportion of the goods in 
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the shape of recruits. Even to those who regard the Voluntary 
System as indefensible and impossible in a democratic age because 
of its inherent injustice, the rapid creation of these great armies 
is welcome as evidence of the latent patriotism of the rising 
generation, presenting as it does such a welcome contrast to that 
now in possession, which when it had the opportunity refused to 
take National Defence seriously. The occasion and the man have 
combined to produce the instrument, which however can neither 
be preserved nor completed unless the Government screw them- 
selves up to the further and final step described by another 
War Minister (Mr. Haldane) nearly eight years ago: “ A nation 
in arms is the only safeguard for the public interest should war 
break out.” (Newcastle, September 14, 1906.) How can we 
hope to maintain a million men in the field without adequate 
reserves, and how can we hope to get reserves without compulsion? 
The youngest men of military age, z.e. those under 24, have come 
forward splendidly, and the married men over 34, but there are 
believed to be a large number of bachelors between 24 and 34 
who are awaiting the word and ought to get it. The war has 
destroyed many things including prejudices, for instance the 
prejudice against Compulsion which it would not now even 
require moral courage to adopt. Otherwise no one would be 
so foolish as to urge it upon Party politicians. As the Premier 
has recently reminded a public anxious to forget it: 

“JT am a strong party man myself. I am as strong a party 
man as sits anywhere in this House. It is because I believe, as 
Gentlemen opposite believe, and my Friends below the Gangway 
believe, the Labour party believe, that, in the working of our 
party system, and the triumph of our own political party, the 
best interests of the nation are to be preserved. Whichever 
party is best qualified to attain that jend, party men we are, 
and party men I hope we shall always remain, for I believe 
party is the salt and the essence of British public life.” 

(Mr. Asquith, House of Commons, February 3, 1915.) 
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lil. DURATION OF THE WAR 


THERE is one feature which agreeably distinguishes this war, 
frightful as it is, from every other war—the perfect amity between 
the Allies. As to how the Prussians, the Bavarians—many of 
whom are trying to out-Prussian the Prussians—the Saxons— 
who don’t all love the Prussians—the Austrians, the Hungarians, 
and numerous other nationalities comprising the Mosaic of the 
Dual Monarchy may be harmonising we have no means of knowing, 
though we can guess. But on our side the mutual understanding 
and appreciation among the great and smaller Powers is alto- 
gether admirable and most encouraging for the future. There 
are no jealousies between the French and the Russians, or between 
either nation and ourselves. General Joffre’s admirers are not 
continually instituting invidious comparisons between his strategy 
and that of the Grand Duke, or vice versa. The Russians and 
French do not pass disparaging comments on us, complain of 
our relatively small military contingent and slow development, 
wonder whether our Commander-in-Chief, Sir John French, is 
making the most of his opportunities, or whether Lord Kitchener 
who is doing the work of five Trojans could not do the work of ten. 
We, on our side, do not ask foolish questions about French un- 
readiness at the opening of the war or complain of Russian 
equipment. People who live in glass houses can’t afford to 
throw stones. All three Powers have taken some time to get 
into their stride, and are now doing their best, and are resolved 
to see this horror through so that the coming generations may 
be spared a similar experience. 

We are all good friends as well as good Allies. The same remark 
applies to the Belgians, the Serbians, the Montenegrins, and last 
but not least the Japanese. We must resolutely set our faces 
against intriguers who would foment friction for the benefit 
of the Boches, chiefly German-Jews who remain German at 
heart whatever their nominal nationality, though when once 
convinced that the Fatherland must lose they will stampede in 
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our direction because they prefer floating to sinking ships— 
some of them are already doing so. Many of us, however, hope 
that among the principal fruits of the Great War will be a decided 
diminution of Hamburg-Hebrew influence in la Haute Finance 
on the Press, in the manipulation of news, socially, in music, 
racing, and a hundred other places. Aliens, who are prepared 
unreservedly to throw in their lot with the land of their adoption 
as do the German-Jews who remain in Germany, such as the von 
Gwinners, the Ballins, the Hardens, the Beit von Speyers, etc. ete., 
who are passionate patriots, will always be welcome in Great 
Britain. Such guests owe a good deal to us, but we owe not a 
little to them ; but aliens who merely regard this country as their 
milch cow, while the Fatherland remains their “ spiritual home,” 
will henceforward occupy a very different position in this over- 
hospitable community now that we know more about the Father- 
land and more about their intrigues. 

It is not extravagant to hope that from this carnage may 
arise a new Europe. The comradeship in arms, the community 
of sacrifice and suffering, must knit the fellow sufferers together 
in indissoluble bonds. In the decades to come Frenchmen, 
Russians, Englishmen, and other Allies who have faced this 
ordeal together, will meet one another almost as compatriots, 
German attempts to detach us will doubtless continue through- 
out the war as throughout the armed peace before the war, and 
subsequently, but the enemy may not unreasonably be expected 
to make as great a mess of the Agent Provocateur business in 
which Bismarck excelled, as of everything else that those who 
boast they are standing on Bismarck’s shoulders-touch. We 
must however remain on guard against those who would sow 
discord between the European Allies and Japan, whom many 
of us would like to see contributing some of her matchless Army 
Corps to one or other of the Continental campaigns. Marplots 
are already engaged upon this congenial work, and, needless to 
say, the British House of Commons is one centre of activity. 
Secondly, there are those who are only awaiting the moment 
to talk Peace when there should be no peace. The German- 
Jews of New York, Berlin, and London, who usually act in 
concert, are doubtless colloguing with a view to declaring “a 
drawn war ” asthe great Potsdam plot has missed fire, so that the 
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Mailed Fist may be afforded an opportunity of saving as much 
of his military strength as possible to resume the struggle at some 
more propitious moment. These coteries were already talking 
“drawn war” when the German offensive movement against 
Paris and Warsaw began to “ peter out” in the autumn. It is 
suggestive that they should only talk “drawn war” when 
Germany is doing badly and never when she is doing well. Now 
they are terrified as to the future of Constantinople, which is 
unlikely to remain within the pan-German orbit, as those crypto 
Jews, the Young Turks, will vanish bag and baggage. Herr 
von Gwinner, the Head of the Deutsche Bank, which, needless 
to say, has a branch in the City of London and plenty of camp 
followers in this country, though one of the main centres of 
Anglophobia in Europe has publicly admitted that ‘“‘ No German 
with any common sense doubts . . . that the situation is serious 
for Germany.” Is this the signal for an early mobilisation of 
the demi-semi pro-Boche party awaiting the call from Berlin 
and any dupes they may still control? The British Prime 
Minister recently spoke a wholesome word on the subject of pre- 
mature peacemongers : 

“T hear sometimes whispers—they are hardly more than 
whispers—of possible terms of peace. Peace is the greatest of 
all human blessings. But this is not the time to talk of peace. 
Those who do so, however excellent their intentions, are, in my 
judgment, the victims, I will not say of a wanton but of a grievous 
self-delusion. It is like the twittering of a sparrow amid the stress 
and tumult of a tempest which is shaking the world. The time 
to talk of peace is when the great purposes for which we and our 
Allies embarked on this long and stormy voyage are within sight 
of accomplishment.” 

This timely rebuke represents the mind of the nation, and the 
nation must see to it that under no circumstances is there any 
weakening in Downing Street. A patched-up peace is simply an 
alias for another war. Militarist maniacs in Germany are already 
discussing a series of wars with the object of destroying Russia—a 
marked decline of self-confidence on their part as to the operations 
of Napoleon Hindenburg, whose entry into Warsaw, Petrograd, 
and Moscow, was anticipated at any time during the last few 
months—by Berlin, Nothing can slake the appetite for blood 
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of homicidal maniacs, and it would be as infamous and idiotic 
in us to make a wanton peace without permanent security as it 
was in Germany to make this wicked war. But we must face 
what lies aliead before the Hohenzollerns capitulate. The 
British Army learnt the power of the foe during the retreat from 
Mons, in the bloody battles round Ypres, and recently at Neuve 
la Chapelle. German optimists calculated on conquering Europe 
by Christmas 1914. British optimists are talking of July as 
marking the close of the war, or October at latest, beyond which 
“ Germany’s collapse ’? cannot be postponed for reasons which 
every professional economist can detail, though no war has ever 
been terminated by economists or for economic reasons. Some 
of the evening papers killed Germany long ago, and yet month 
after month she surprises the world by her extraordinary vigour 
and tenacity, and one may even say the redundancy of her offensive, 
never concentrated on one point but scattered over many. Unless 
all our estimates as to casualties are hopelessly astray she must 
from first to last have put far more men into the field in both 
the western and the eastern theatres than was ever anticipated. 

In any event it would be wrong to allow spurious optimism 
to govern our judgment as to the probable duration of the war 
as we should suffer a very disagreeable surprise which might 
provoke a dangerous reaction. One cannot help being struck 
by the activity with which Germany somewhat suddenly adver- 
tised her “distress” and the alacrity with which it was 
emphasised by British journals with the worst possible record 
on the Anglo-German question which have protested against 
the policy of “humiliating” Germany, and yet carry their 
optimism as to the Allies’ progress to such a point that even the 
Press Bureau has been obliged to protest. It is not from those 
who have always been wrong in peace that we are likely to derive 
any useful hints in war, and we shall do well to ignore the 
“ twittering ”’ of such “sparrows.” 

It is a matter of common knowledge, at any rate it has been 
frequently stated and never contradicted, that Lord Kitchener, 
whose record as a prophet before the South African War entitles 
him to be heard, has persistently taken a diametrically opposite 
view to these evening oracles, declaring that the war would last 
for three years from the day it began. This judgment conflicts 
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with “‘ Business as Usual,”’ “Golf as Usual,” “‘ Football as Usual,” 
“Racing as Usual,” “ Striking as Usual,’’ and even “ Victory as 
Usual,” which is the latest of our cries and is accordingly resented. 
Every one outside an asylum, and perhaps some people inside, wish 
to win the war at the earliest possible moment. Butit is a life and 
death struggle with the most fully prepared and formidable 
nilitary Power the world has ever seen, and if we are wise we shall 
listen to our War Minister, who is not less anxious than we are for 
peace. A considerable body of expert and fairly impartial 
testimony can be adduced in support of the less optimistic view 
of the duration of the war. 

For one thing the Germans have ceased to treat us as the scum 
of the earth, and the hour of our downfall, which last autumn 
could be fixed to a day, has now become a movable feast. The 
enemy are more formidable in their more chastened than in their 
most arrogant mood. A recent article in the Hamburger Nach- 
richten (January 31), circulated by the Press Bureau, is a 
significant sign of the times. After the usual bluff on 
which the German public are wont to be fed in the course 
of which it is asserted that ‘‘ the German troops. . . in Northern 
France have continually inflicted deadly blows on the English 
Army,” and that from Calais, which would be shortly in German 
hands, “‘the harbour defences of Dover and the country to the 
north of Dover can be bombarded over a front of a little over 
five miles,” the writer points out that Germany will now be able 
“to prosecute the offensive against her chief enemy even more 
vigorously than ever. Against her chief enemy! That fact 
we must continue to keep clearly before us. Our high military 
commanders have repeatedly declared that the English long- 
service soldier is an adversary to be taken very seriously, and the 
result of naval engagements up to the present has proved that the 
English Navy fully realises the extent of its duties and responsi- 
bilities. It therefore follows that the conflict with England will 
demand fresh exertions and sacrifices. We shall do well to steel 
our hearts betimes.” Germany would employ her “ uttermost 
energy ” and be ready to sacrifice ‘“‘ the highest and best we have 
to give. England has already had good reason to realise the 
extreme peril and gravity of the situation.” Whereas German 
economic life was pursuing its normal course or turning to fresh 
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channels of productiveness and prosperity, British foreign trade 
had never recovered the heavy blow suffered in the war, while 
‘“England’s losses at sea are already so heavy that the British 
Admiralty is driven to resort to every kind of evasion and denial 
in order to calm public opinion.” 

One might imagine that the German journal would be 
thoroughly happy. Not at all. The readers of the Hamburger 
Nachrichten are warned that : 

“‘ Notwithstanding these facts there could be no greater error 
than to underestimate the importance of the war with England, 
which is only now entering upon its first serious stage. In all 
the wars which she has waged in the past England has fought 
with persistence and endurance, which qualities will doubtless be 
again revealed in the present struggle. But we Germans are not 
only aware of our own powers and of the weak spot where we can 
pierce England’s armour. We realise for what stakes we are 
playing. We know that the entire world is looking on at this 
war between Germany and England. The country which goes 
under in this struggle will lose beyond all words in the estimation 
of the whole world, while its fall will add power and prestige to the 
victor. And the recognition of the fact that the victory of 
England would destroy Germany’s future for centuries to come 
must spur us on to the greatest efforts and sacrifices. A German 
defeat, apart from any war indemnity with which future genera- 
tions might be burdened, would in all probability so cripple our 
resources that we should no longer be able even to contemplate 
the reconstruction of our military and economic forces or the 
creation of a fleet to vie with that of England, our most pressing 
need in the future !” 

Germans had staked their all in defeating ‘‘ our most hated 
and most dangerous enemy,” because there were no alternatives 
between complete victory and annihilation. It is indeed as 
Bernhardi recognised, a case of “ world power or downfall.” 

The British Press of March 12 contained a remarkable con- 
tribution from “an Eye-Witness present with General Head- 
quarters ’’ (believed to be from the highly competent pen of 
Lord Percy) to the great indignation of the Westminster Gazette, 
whose extravagant headlines were spoilt. Sir Moritz Mond’s 
organ keenly resented that ‘‘our well-meaning official Eye- 
Witness suddenly thinks it necessary to chasten us by a highly 
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coloured literary fantasia on the German side of the shield.” 
From a quondam Potsdam paper this is rich. The reader shall 
judge as to whether this attack is justifiable. ‘“ Eye-Witness ” 
refers to many divergent statements which have been made 
at different times upon the enemy’s moral : 

“Tt will be well, therefore, to make certain facts respecting 
this very important matter quite clear. It is true that the 
evidence of individual prisoners has from time to time presented 
a picture of extreme depression prevailing in the enemy’s ranks, 
of large numbers only restrained from surrendeiing by the fear 
of their officers, of officers who refused to lead their men in the 
attack, and of machine guns and revolvers being used as the 
only effective means of inducing the troops to advance.” 

There was probably a basis of truth in all such statements, 
for in every army the quality of the units varied, and it was 
especially true at this stage of the war, when many partially 
trained troops were being used in a form of fighting involving 
“ intense strainon the individual.” But ‘ Eye-Witness” thought 
it right to add, and his opinion is shared by every intelligent 
soldier, that “as a picture of the general condition of the 
enemy’s moral this description is misleading, and, indeed, most 
dangerous, for it may produce the impression that the enemy 
is virtually defeated already and that victory can be achieved 
by the Allies without the necessity of the greatest sacrifices 
of which we are capable.” 

He then set forth the plain truth—anathema to the Sea Green 
Incorruptible. 

“The plain truth is that, although the enemy’s eflectives in 
the West are much reduced in comparison with those possessed 
by him some months ago, and although ours are increased, he is 
still holding an enormous extent of front here, whilst carrying 
out operations on a huge scale in the East, and in spite of these 
gigantic efforts no signs of weakening are yet visible in the moral 
of the German troops taken as a whole. Nor, if we put ourselves 
in their place, can we fail to see that there is as yet no reason 
why an intensely brave, determined, and well-organised army 
like that of the Germans should feel discouraged. 

“The Emperor can choose at will a Russian, a Belgian, or a 
French town in which to make a triumphal appearance in the 
presence of his troops. They are fighting in an enemy’s country 
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ruined and devastated by the passage of their armies. The 
falsehoods told them by their superiors, the tales of victories in 
the Press have all produced an atmosphere of complete illusion, 
Their enemy appears to them to be exhausted and engaged in a 
last despairing effort to delay the inevitable decision. In any 
estimate of the present value of our enemies as fighting men 
we must not lose sight of the national sense of discipline which 
forms part of the earliest education of every German. It enables 
them to gain results with raw troops which among us could only 
be gained after months of continuous training, and to maintain 
an extremely high level of efficiency even after suffering great 
losses in the commissioned and non-commissioned ranks, fot 
obedience has become ingrained in the people ; it is in the very 
fibre of the nation.” 

“ Kye-Witness ” added the truism that it was difficult for 
Kinglish people to realise the meaning of a national war to a 
Continental nation : 

“Every man, woman, and child is doing his or her part. 
When the men go to fight the women and children carry on theit 
work at home. Thousands of them can be seen any day in the 
fields. They are ploughing and sowing and herding sheep and 
cattle. All their thoughts and energies are directed to one end. 
All are living under a great cloud, in the shadow of which it would 
seem utterly incredible to them that any individual should cease 
working for the common good in order to gain any personal 
advantage or increase of leisure, and still more that any one 
should give a thought to the ordinary pleasures and enjoyments 
of peace. Such is the spirit in which Germany is facing this 
struggle. 

‘““No doubt economic and other factors have had a great 
effect upon the civilian population in Germany, and there is a 
very marked difference between the expectations with which 
they entered upon the war, and those they now cherish, but it is 
impossible to say that either they or the army have yet definitely 
lost confidence in ultimate success. This confidence will only 
be overthrown and the moral of the troops will only be shaken 
by the consciousness of crushing defeat in the field. But this 
end can only be attained by ever-increasing pressure of vast 
numbers of men and guns throughout the coming months.” 

Naturally this is painful reading to “ Business as Usual ” 
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shallow-pates, but the general public are grateful to “ Eye- 
Witness ” for refusing to see everything couleur-de-rose. 

Any amount more evidence of the same kind could be cited, e.g. 
a statement in the Boston News Bureau by Rear-Admiral Tiffany 
Bowles, formerly Chief Constructor of the United States Navy, 
reproduced in the Daily Mail of March 13. As the result of a 
recent visit to Germany, where no doubt, like all Americans, 
especially American soldiers and sailors and captains of industry, 
he was made much of, Admiral Bowles has come to the conclusion 
with which no Englishman will agree, that Germany is bound to 
win. He had travelled in Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, and Cologne, 
where “ the regular trains were running as usual.... 

“Germany is strongly fortified in food, war materials, and 
men. The steps that have been taken to conserve certain of 
the food-supplies until the next crop is assured are only a part of 
Germany’s systematic way of doing everything. Germany not 
only has an ample supply of war materials for her own purposes 
but is exporting ammunition to countries that are at present 
neutral. One of my business acquaintances, the proprietor of a 
foundry, declined an order to manufacture shells for the reason 
that it would interfere with his other business and there were 
plenty of factories that could make shells. The field armies are 
maintained to their full strength, and there were never so many 
men in training inthe barracks as at the present moment. None 
of the 1914 class has yet been sent to the front. There are 
immense reserves of men who have not yet been called to the 
colours. Industrial problems command attention in Germany 
to-day rather than military problems.” 

After a tribute to the German submarines Admiral Bowles 
declared—and this we do not for a moment contest, because 
Germans believe whatever they are told—that 

“Germany is a unit in this war, and the Germans to a man 
believe that Germany is not responsible for it. They are so firm 
in this conviction that it is impossible to discuss the subject 
with any German.” 

So long as our pro-German American Admiral is giving impres- 
sions of the Fatherland, recently visited, and where the authorities 
we may be sure were at pains to show him only what was good 
for him to see, he is entitled to be heard, but when he discusses 
the disposition of the Allies his testimony is less impressive. 
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“‘T am convinced that Germany will be ultimately successful, 
The probable situation is that all the Allies are now ready to quit, 
and that means not only France and Russia but England ; that 
Germany is ready to make peace with Russia and France but 
never with England. The possible consequences of such a situa. 
tion are easily discernible and merit the most serious consideration 
by the people of the United States. 

“The chance of a successful invasion of England cannot be 
lightly dismissed.” 

Doubtless Germany would be willing to make peace with 
Russia and France in order to prosecute her quarrel with this 
country, or alternatively to make peace with this country in order 
more easily to defeat our Allies, but none of them are prepared 
to play her game and “quit.” We are all equally interested in 
fighting to a finish and are equally conscious of the fact. The 
pressure on Russia is already diminishing, and with the forcing 
of the Dardanelles her position should be materially eased during 
the next few weeks, while the military strength of France has 
grown month by month, and the latest reports on the French 
Army are exhilarating, as the best judges believe that to-day it 
is decidedly superior to the German army. It combines capacity 
with confidence. As regards ourselves if we may gauge the quality 
of the new and steadily increasing British Armies by its perform- 
ance at Neuve Chapelle, it should be able to give a good account 
of itself both in defence and attack. If our Navy be allowed to 
discharge its task in its own way it can materially promote the 
common cause. 

The contest will be decided on land by fighting and not by 
starvation, and much depends upon the leadership, training and 
equipment of the new Armies we are able to concentrate at the 
decisive point. There is in this connection one somewhat delicate 
matter undiscussed hitherto, but vital to our success and there- 
fore to be mentioned if with discretion, In every war there has in- 
variably been friction between the Front and the Back, especially 
when ignorant civilians controlled the administration and withheld 
reinforcements and supplies vital to sustain the Army in the 
field. We may hope to escape this difficulty in the present war 
because for once the military machine is under exclusively military 
control. One can scarcely imagine a better or stronger com- 
bination than Lord Kitchener as War Minister, and Sir John 
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French as Commander-in-Chief. Each has the gifts required. 
in his particular post. Sir John has made himself master of the 
problem he is now engaged in solving which he has studied for 
years. Despite the Pacifist and Potsdam politicians by whom 
he was surrounded, he never entertained illusions about “a 
friendly Germany,” and always anticipated the day when side 
by side with France we should defend the British Empire against 
Teutonic aggression. He not only took a thoroughly sensible 
view of the international situation, but he realised that the 
struggle would be fought on land and grasped the necessity of 
our placing a considerable army on the Continent. Besides being 
a soldier of exceptional capacity and fame, with a keen eye for a 
situation and an excellent handler of troops, he retains his sang- 
froid in the tightest place when others may feel a trifle ‘‘ blue.” 
Moreover he enjoys the complete confidence of General Joffre and 
the French, no inconsiderable asset in an Allied Commander. 
Of Lord Kitchener enough has already been said. 

Mischievous politicians who never cease playing politics even 
when the lives of nations are at stake, resented the perfect harmony 
between these two great soldiers and have taken not a little 
trouble in trying to disturb it. Even the cleverest soldiers are 
singularly defenceless against parliamentary intriguers, but there 
is every reason to believe that this pretty little plot has failed. 
It was doubtless suggested to Sir John that reinforcements were 
not arriving so fast as they might, and that there was a dis- 
position to “starve ” the Expeditionary Force in Whitehall on 
account of the “ invasion scare,’ which many intelligent men at 
the Front were inclined to regard as a bogey skilfully started by 
agents of Germany in this country. It is not a subject on which 
a civilian is competent to offer an opinion. On a general survey 
of the situation last Autumn it seemed incredible that Germany 
with so much hay on her fork in the West and the East could 
possibly detach any considerable army for the invasion of England 
—and the British Navy was intact. 

But it should be remembered in fairness to those who took 
invasion seriously that German strategy is subordinated to 
sentiment and dominated by Anglophobia. Wilhelm II would 
cheerfully sacrifice any number of Army Corps to effect a 
lodgment in these islands. There was alleged to be a con- 
siderable concentration of troops in German ports when the 
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“Invasion scare” was at its height, and as there was no 


serious military force at home, practically no ammunition, few 
rifles, and no guns, it would have been very serious had the enemy 
succeeded in landing a large force. But what of the Navy, the 
reader will ask ? The attitude of the Admiralty is supposed at 
one moment to have been somewhat uncertain as unforeseen con- 
ditions had arisen in the North Sea where the situation was totally 
different from what it is to-day or we should not mention it, 
The “ distant blockade ” was the order of the day, which indeed 
appeared to be so very distant to military eyes that it is scarcely 
surprising if the War Office took a more serious view of the possi- 
bilities than General Headquarters abroad. Moreover it must 
be acknowledged that except for one brief moment when these 
islands were in a military sense destitute, there was no serious 
stoppage of supplies or reinforcements to the Expeditionary 
Force. That is one aspect of a delicate problem which explains 
any divergence of view that may have arisen among soldiers, 
which politicians for their own purposes would exploit. 
The other is this, namely, that our marplots have never 
abandoned the view that the great administrative posts are the 
lawful prize of parliamentarians. In their eyes it is outrageous 
that a soldier should be Secretary of State. It will next be 
suggested that a sailor should be First Lord of the Admiralty and 
so gradually the end of the world will come. What more natural 
than to suggest to Lord Kitchener that he is the one and only man 
to take supreme command of all the armies in the field, as no one 
but he is capable of smashing the Boches as he smashed the 
Dervishes. The object of this intrigue is not to win the war, but to 
recapture the War Office for the Parliamentary Cabal, and if Lord 
Kitchener succumbed to it he would find himself making bricks 
without straw. He would be in nominal command of an Army 
controlled and crippled from the back by a Haldane, a Harcourt, 
a Samuel,a Montagu or some other would-be War Lord. Happily 
qghere is no ground for fearing that he will walk into such a plan 
and palpable trap. It is unnecessary to say anything more, but 
all of us who love the Army pray that the soldiers may be equally 
on guard against intrigues in the rear as against enemies in front, 
and that they will never forget that politicians were described 
by Adam Smith as “ crafty animals,” 
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IV. A PRO-BRITISH OPPOSITION 


Ix most of our previous wars the Government of the day has had 
two enemies to cope with. One external, and the other internal. 
It mattered little how formidable might be the former, how grave 
the crisis; there was rarely lacking a treacherous Opposition 
consisting of “friends of the enemy,” and when we had allies, of 
enemies of our friends, who made it their primary business to 
afford aid and comfort to the national foe. They denounced and 
obstructed the Government, misrepresenting its policy, traducing 
its motives, not infrequently vilifying the conduct of our sailors 
and soldiers, while every enemy became a hero. Napoleon had 
ardent worshippers among our renegade Whigs throughout his 
crusade against European civilisation, as we learnt anew from 
the degrading pages of the despicable Creevey—a worthy mouth- 
piece of the circles in which he moved. Wellington fought and 
won the Peninsular campaign against an impossible combination 
of adverse circumstances, of which not the least serious were the 
Party opponents of the Government in Parliament and in the 
City of London. The atmosphere of the Party of Progress at 
the beginning of last century may be gathered from a revolt- 
ing letter of Charles James Fox to Grey (May 1, 1804, 7.e. the 
year before Trafalgar) : ‘‘ The triumph of the French Government 
over the English does, in fact, afford me a degree of pleasure which 
it is very difficult to disguise.” The monument of Pitt in the 
Guildhall was only voted by the Common Council of the City of 
London by 77 votes to 71. Orator Hunt (the Keir Hardie of the 
day) gleefully declared, on hearing that Napoleon had escaped 
from Elba: ‘‘ That will be the end of Master Wellington.” Iam 
indebted for these gems to a recent writer in the Fortnightly 
Review. 

As a virtuous Whig Government drifted into the Crimean 
War there was little or no opposition at the outset, but 
our generation learnt during our prolonged conflict with the 
Boers that the anti-national tradition was still alive, active 
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and vigorous, and was as eager and determined as of old 
to imperil vital interests. The Leader of the Opposition 
was invited in the summer of 1899, when matters were hasten- 
ing to a crisis, to co-operate with the Unionist Government, 
which, needless to say, he declined. From the firing of the first 
shot to the last his Majesty’s Opposition, apart from a handful 
of Liberal Imperialists distinguished in personnel but insignificant 
in numbers and influence—whose services during the war no one 
with a memory would for a moment underrate, though the less 
said of their performances at the subsequent Pigtail election the 
better—subordinated everything to backing up the Boers. Those 
were the days of “ methods of barbarism,” the malignant phrase 
which mobilised the civilised world against us, of Professor Bryce’s 
treacherous misrepresentation of British policy in the North 
American Review, conduct for which in more robust days the author 
would have suffered. Then we had the “smoking hecatombs of 
slaughtered babes ” in which a professional buffoon immortalised 
himself, General “‘ Brute Hamilton,” and other patriotic effusions 
of Mr. Lloyd George which necessitated his disguising himself 
as a policeman when he bravely went to Birmingham to prove 
to the Boers that “ Imperialism ” could be successfully flouted 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s home. 

Happily we have changed all that. If patriotism consists 
in saying ditto to the Government, as all Ministers aver, there 
has never been so patriotic an Opposition on external affairs as 
that which has confronted the Treasury Bench for the past ten 
years. No British Foreign Minister, nor for the matter of that 
any Foreign Minister anywhere, has ever received such generous, 
ungrudging, uncritical support as Sir Edward Grey, first during the 
Premiership of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (1905 to 1908) and 
subsequently during the Premiership of Mr. Asquith. In passing 
it may be noted that the former were a stronger combination than 
the latter, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was more repre- 
sentative of the average Radical than Mr. Asquith. As he 
enjoyed in a greater degree the confidence of the Stalwarts, he 
could afford occasionally to give a lead, while his successor can 
only “ wait and see.” British foreign policy was regarded with 
less suspicion by the “ wild men” so long as Sir Henry lived, 
because he was a “ wild man ” himself, though fortunately sound 
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on two important points, viz. the Entente with France, and the 
Entente with Russia, which materialised before his death in the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907. Six months later his place 
was taken by the leading Liberal Imperialist, Mr. Asquith, though 
it was alleged at the time that Sir Henry would have preferred 
to be succeeded by Sir Edward Grey. The latter, however, 
effaced himself and patriotically remained at the Foreign Office. 
Domestic difficulties in the Radical Party speedily arose under the 
new combination, because the Liberal Imperialist hold on the 
so-called Progressive forces was decidedly thin—hence the develop- 
ment of the Potsdam intrigue, which ultimately engulfed practically 
the whole Party. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman might have 
been able to withstand it ; for one thing he profoundly distrusted 
Mr. Haldane, and would never have allowed him to get the ear of 
the Cabinet on Anglo-German affairs. Mr. Asquith distrusted Pots- 
dam, but he would never interfere with anything or anybody, and 
made no attempt whatsoever to check this pernicious propaganda. 
Moreover, one of his most intimate friends was among the most 
persistent of the propagandists—while his chief unofficial adviser 
on financial matters was up to his neck in it. But these lover’s 
quarrels were no concern of the Opposition, whose watchword 
remained “‘ Support Grey,’ not because they regarded him as an 
ideal Foreign Minister, or approved of all he did, but because they 
knew that should his enemies oust him we should be out of the 
frying pan into the fire. An active pro-Boche, in the person of 
Mr. “ Lulu” Harcourt, the Colonial Secretary, was understood 
to be ready at all times to take charge of the Foreign Office 
and restore the evil tradition of keeping the keys of Downing 
Street in the Wilhelmstrasse of Berlin. 

The Opposition had their reward for their constancy and 
public spirit, at any rate until the beginning of the year 1912, 
when Lord Haldane took that fatal trip to Berlin, which led by 
easy and inevitable stages to Armageddon. Despite a strained 
situation at home, and the alarming attitude of the Government 
upon armaments, we had managed to keep our heads above water 
abroad. Indeed Great Britain cut a very tidy figure when 
Germany tested the solidarity of the Entente under the incoming 
Liberal Government in January 1906, and again in the autumn of 
1998, after the death of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was 
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supposed to have weakened British foreign policy, and three years 
later, in July 1911, when the Panther pounced upon Agadir and, 
after an ominous delay, Mr. Lloyd George pluckily came forward 
and ordered her out. At any rate she reconsidered her deter- 
mination to stay after a certain utterance in the City, which 
caused consternation in Berlin, which—on information received 
from London and impressions gathered by the German Emperor 
and the Crown Prince on recent visits here—regarded the moment 
as propitious for a further exploration of Franco-British solidarity, 
Sir Edward Grey had known on all these occasions how to 
combine suaviter in modo with fortiter in ve. Peace with 
honour was preserved, and his Majesty’s Ministers _ pre 
sumably realised that there was only one way to deal with 
Germany, viz. by strengthening the bonds of the Triple Entente, 
In 1912 came the reaction, of which we have lately learnt 
something from Mr. Asquith, who astonished the country 
by his disclosures at Cardiff (October 2, 1914), frequently 
discussed in the pages of this Review. It was hoped and 
suggested that the public—a patient beast of burden upon 
whom all blunders fall—might be taken still further into 
Ministerial confidence as to the amazing negotiations following 
the Haldane fiasco, but “ Trust the People” is a dogma 
reserved for platform purposes. It is for show, not use. Mr, 
Asquith lifted a tantalising corner of the veil in a fit of absence of 
mind, but the moment we had a glimpse of the skeleton in the 
cupboard the door was banged, barred, and bolted, and we are 
now curtly informed that we have seen as much as is good for us, 
which means as much as is good for the Government. Privately 
Mr. Asquith’s colleagues are understood to curse his artless ad- 
mission that Germany officially disclosed her aggressiveness two 
years before the present war, when she contemptuously rejected 
our overtures and demanded that we should pledge ourselves to 
unconditional neutrality in any war in which she might be 
engaged. As Mr. Asquith himsclf teld us: “ They asked us— 
to put it quite plainly—they asked us for a free hand so far as 
we were concerned if, and when, they selected the opportunity to 
overbear, to dominate the European world 

But enough has been already said on a topic of which we are 
likely to hear more in the future. For the present we are not 
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concerned with the conduct of the Government so much as with 
that of the Opposition. British foreign policy between 1912 and 
1914 was somewhat obscure, though it escaped comment, partly 
because Ministers were still believed by their opponents to remain 
loyal to the Triple Entente, partly because the energies of all 
party politicians were absorbed in the impending Civil War. 
When on the very edge of the precipice we were saved by the 
Mailed Fist, who thought the moment he heard of the affray in 
Dublin on the last Sunday of July (1914)—in which the hand of 
the Agent Provocateur is clearly traceable—that we were already 
inthe abyss. He is believed to have been so informed by Coun- 
cillor Kuhlmann, who, under the peculiar German system, 
reported directly to his Sovereign independently of the Ambas- 
sador, being in fact a spy on the latter, 

The moment of which William II had long dreamed, and for 
which the entire Empire had long prepared, had come at last. 
France was unready for war. Russia was unready for war. 
Great Britain was not merely unready for war, but was thought 
in Berlin to have been successfully detached from her natural 
Allies. In any event she would be immobilised at the critical 
and decisive moment by civil war, and afterwards Germany 
could laugh at her when she held France by the throat. The 
assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his Gracious 
Consort the Duchess of Hohenberg at Sarajevo on June 28, under 
mysterious circumstances, never fully probed, provided the pre- 
text. Vienna, eager for a small war in the nature of a “ punitive 
expedition ”’ against the detested and despised Serbs, drafted an 
ultimatum submitted, before despatch, to Wilhelm II, who was 
bent on a big war. Within ten days Armageddon began although 
Serbia had virtually capitulated. It was not only that Germany, 
as some charitable persons suggest, did nothing to stop the war ; 
she did everything to stoke it up, and frustrated every effort to 
prevent it. Vienna, as usual, danced to the piping of Berlin, and 
her guilt in so doing was great. Nothing can wash out her responsi- 
bility for the “ frightful adventure,’’ but like every one who has 
ever trusted the Prussians, the Austrians were deceived, tricked 
and sacrificed. They had no more desire for Armageddon than 
we had, or than France, or Russia, or anybody else, always except- 
ing Germany, for whom the hour had sounded. Austrian states- 
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men suffer from a degree of denseness indistinguishable from 
dementia. They wished to believe, and seriously and sincerely 
believed, that Serbia might be attacked, occupied, crushed, and 
dismembered without considerable risk of a conflict with Russia, 
who would look on while this small Slav State was devoured, 
Germany said so, and she ought to know. Germany had given 
a successful display of “shining armour ” in 1909 and at need 
would repeat the performance with similar results. Russia 
had no stomach for fighting Germany, joint author of the 
ultimatum to Belgrade. 

On thishypothesis it was a “soft thing” for the Dual Monarchy, 
who had made all arrangements accordingly and _ rejected 
moderating counsels. Russia’s resolute attitude the moment 
she ascertained the terms of the Note to Serbia would have 
convinced less stupid people than the politicians of Vienna 
that there was danger in the “punitive expedition.” Though 
anxious for peace and prepared to make large sacrifices to 
avoid war, Russia was in no mood for a further abasement 
before “shining armour.” The Austrians would not see, or would 
not believe what they saw, while Germany through the mouth 
of the sinister and fatal Von Tschirscky (German Ambassador 
in Vienna) insisted that Russia was only bluffing. As the twelfth 
hour approached the scales fell from Austrian eyes, and to the 
no small indignation of Berlin, Vienna made a forlorn but strenuous 
effort to settle direct with St. Petersburg, who met her more than 
half way. This promising negotiation was nipped in the bud 
by German ultimatums to France and Russia, despatched on 
the last day of July. 

His Majesty’s Opposition had watched the growing cloud with 
growing concern. The crisis burst when, and possibly because, 
we were on the eve of civil war. Mr. Bonar Law instantly 
responded to the Prime Minister’s appeal for a complete cessation 
of all domestic controversies so that Ministers might present “a 
united front’ to Hurope. Unionists usually read Unionist news- 
papers, just as Radicals read Radical newspapers. The Unionist 
Press, with one or two insignificant and discreditable exceptions, 
fully appreciated the character of the crisis and the issues 
involved, and realised directly it became obvious that Germany 
was determined on picking quarrels with her neighbours in which 
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the liberties of Europe and the existence of Great Britain would 
be involved, that our honour and our interests demanded that 
we should unhesitatingly range ourselves with our friends of 
the Triple Entente who were leaving no single stone unturned 
to stave off the conflagration. Unionists were not unnaturally 
misled by the confident tone of their press into believing that 
the Government was screwing itself up to discharging a plain 
duty. They could not guess that when Mr. Asquith talked of 
presenting a “united front” to Europe he meant a “ united 
back,” as our subsequent attitude was wittily described. Unionist 
politicians failed to notice that the entire Ministerial press, without 
a single exception, was clamouring for neutrality. The occupa- 
tion of Paris, the dismemberment of France, were matters of 
indifference to Coalition journals. We need not recall the dis- 
honouring appeals daily and nightly issued from Bouverie Street 
and Tudor Street, while the Manchester Guardian, apparently 
salted by Kuhlmann, raged furiously. Our Parliamentary friends 
were likewise misled by over-sanguine statements as to the 
attitude of the Government originating with the only Cabinet 
Minister equal to the occasion, with whom the wish was father 
to the thought. The Front Opposition Bench were told they 
need not worry as “It will be all right on the night.” Mr. 
Asquith merely required a few days to talk round a Cabinet 
seethed in the pure milk of Pacifism and the less pure milk of 
Potsdam. 

But those who for their sins read Radical journals as well as 
Unionist journals were alarmed by the divergence between the two 
standpoints. The Times, Morning Post, Daily Telegraph, Daily 
Mail, Pall Mall Gazette, Evening News, to mention only a few, 
assumed, as a matter of course; that we had abandoned the role 
of Perfide Albion, and were prepared to play our part as a European 
Power when the life of Europe was at stake, and that we should 
unhesitatingly support France and Russia. There was no serious 
alternative and moreover solidarity with our Allies afforded the 
only prospect of peace as it might give Germany pause. Peace 
was alleged to be the greatest of British interests. On the other 
hand, the entire posse comitatus of the Ministerial press deemed it 
unthinkable that we should do anything except look on while 
Germany marched through Belgium to the dismemberment of 
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France. What were we to the Continent or the Continent to 
us ? 

It was evident that somebody was going to be “left.” Some- 
body was being misinformed and misled unintentionally or other. 
wise. Black Saturday (August 1) dawned dark and lowering, 
and became darker every succeeding hour. The appalling truth 
transpired that the Potsdam Party had, contrary to the assertions 
and the belief of the Opposition Front Bench and the Opposition 
Press, captured the Cabinet. Perfide Albion was in full swing and 
Was preparing to assume the role allotted to us by Germany— 
spectators of one ofthe greatest infamies ofallthe ages. The whole 
story cannot yet be told, but, unfortunately for the reputation of 
Great Britain, our Government insist on publishing fragments of it, 
and on proclaiming their shame and our shame to the world. 
Mr. Lloyd George even glories in it. Readers of the National 
Review may have thought me prejudiced in emphasising the 
bankruptcy of British diplomacy during the Black Week. The 
Foreign Office flaunts it in our face. The White Paper was bad 
enough. ‘To make matters worse the Foreign Office lately per- 
suaded the Press Bureau to damp the spirits of the Alles by 
circulating the letter, signed by the King on the advice of Ministers 
of August 1 in reply to President Poincaré’s dignified appeal and 
reminder to this country of her terrible responsibilities. 
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V. SAVING THE SITUATION 


THE correspondence between the King and President Poincaré 
has caused general consternation at home and abroad accentuated 
by an interview accorded by our impulsive Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to an American journalist, which is reproduced in the 
March number of Pearson’s Magazine. Mr. Lloyd George has 
recently spoken so very differently on the war that probably on 
reconsideration he would regret an utterance which may be all very 
well in America but is anathema in Europe. Such publications 
cannot be ignored, and the only thing to do is to point out that they 
do not represent British opinion, and express an essentially false 
and mistaken view of British policy. One can only marvel that 
Ministers should continually remind the world that they were in 
a suicidal mood on Black Saturday. But though the Suicide 
Club was undoubtedly a formidable factor in Government ranks, 
there is no such influence in the Opposition. The Unionist Party, 
as already observed, supported the British Foreign Minister 
before the war on general grounds but without thereby incurring 
any responsibility for the execution of a policy as to which they 
were completely in the dark ; they were no more responsible for 
the Grey policy which presupposed certain preparations, than 
they were for preparations so conspicuous by their absence that 
the past half-year has been consecrated to the Great Improvisation. 

The Opposition with all the goodwill in the world cannot 
afford to stand by and allow the Government, enjoying their 
unreserved support in a life and death struggle, to misrepresent 
Great Britain and mislead foreign countries, particularly our 
Allies,as to the determining motive of our action at the fateful 
moment last year. Nothing but harm can be done by the publica- 
tion of the unfortunate letter to the French President which 
Ministers drafted and induced the Sovereign to sign. Nothing 
but good can be done by setting out the truth including the part 
played by the Opposition in saving the Government from their 
own doubt, hesitation, and pain, and assisting them down on to 
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the right side of the fence. Mr. Lloyd George’s challenge makes 
this much imperative. 

The text of M. Poincaré’s letter to the King, who had lately 
been an honoured guest in Paris, where he had received an 
extraordinary ovation, was published in the last number 
of the National Review.* It is understood to have reached 
Buckingham Palace at about midnight on the last day of July, 
By then Germany had already delivered ultimatums to 
France and Russia, and by wrecking every pacific proposal, 
had shown the world that war at any price was her policy. The 
French President can therefore hardly be regarded as an 
“alarmist ” in inditing this singularly moderate and dignified 
but grave appeal to his “ Dear and Great Friend’ King George, 
After referring to Germany’s vigorous and feverish military 
preparations, as contrasted with the French resolve “ to continue 
to the very end to do all that lies within her power to maintain 
peace,” M. Poincaré, expressed his fears that we were “on the 
eve of the most terrible events,” and “ from all the information 
which reaches us, it would seem that war would be inevitable if 
Germany were convinced that the British Government would not 
intervene in a conflict in which France might be engaged ; if, 
on the other hand, Germany were convinced that the Entente 
Cordiale would be affirmed, in case of need, even to the extent of 
taking the field side by side, there would be the greatest chance 
that peace would remain unbroken.” It was true “that our 
military and naval arrangements leave complete liberty to your 
Majesty’s Government ” ; and that the letters exchanged between 
Sir Edward Grey and M. Cambon at the end of 1912 did not 
commit the two countries to anything beyond “a mutual agree- 
ment to consult one another in the event of European tension, and 
to examine in concert whether common action were advisable.” 
The situation was, however, such that the President felt con- 
strained to inform him (the King) that in his judgment “itis... 
on the language and the action of the British Government that 
henceforward the last chances of a peaceful settlement depend.” 
France had throughout the crisis enjoined upon her Russian ally 
“an attitude of moderation from which they have not swerved. 
In concert with your Majesty’s Government, and in conformity 

* See the March number of the National Review, « Episodes of the Month,” p. 2. 
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with Sir E. Grey’s latest suggestions, we will continue to act on 
the same lines. But ifall efforts at conciliation emanate from one 
side, and if Germany and Austria can speculate on the abstention 
of Great Britain, Austria’s demands will remain inflexible, and 
an agreement between her and Russia will become impossible.” 
President Poincaré was “ profoundly convinced that at the 
present moment the more Great Britain, France, and Russia can 
give a deep impression that they are united in their diplomatic 
action the more possible will it be to count upon the preservation 
of peace. I beg that your Majesty will excuse the step which is 
only inspired by the hope of seeing the European balance of power 
definitely reaffirmed.” 

His Majesty’s reply, dated Buckingham Palace, August 1, 
1914 was evidently drafted in Downing Street, as it is a 
perfect piece of parliamentaryese, of which doubtless its 
authors were proportionately proud. That it did not cause a 
panic in Paris speaks volumes for the admirable sang-froid of our 
Allies upon whose capital the Huns were already advancing. 
Those who do not believe in puppet monarchies any more than 
in puppet peerages or puppet parliaments, regard the reply 
to M. Poincaré as a letter which no Ministry should ask any King 
to sign, and which, if asked, no Sovereign should consent to sign. 
But, if through any amazing concatenation of circumstances, 
at which we cannot guess, a King had attached his signature 
to such a paper at such a moment, it might at least remain 
in oblivion. The Foreign Office publishes it as a special White 
Paper, surely not with a view to enhancing the prestige of 
the Crown ? 

By Black Saturday war seemed inevitable, thanks to Germany’s 
every action throughout the crisis, while to remove any lingering 
doubts she had despatched ultimatums ordering one Ally to 
cease mobilisation, though Austria-Hungary was fully mobilised 
for her “‘ punitive expedition,” and demanding that the other ally 
should abandon the Alliance. The sands were running rapidly out 
of the hour-glass and it was the last moment at which firmness 
on our part might conceivably have saved Europe, and the 
question of the hour was, whether we should thus give 
peace a last chance, or by doing nothing convince Germany 
that the Potsdam Party controlled British policy and that she 
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had nothing to fear from us in setting out, in the words of Mr, 
Asquith, to “ dominate the European world.” 

King George was only permitted by his advisers to inform his 
* dear and great friend ” M. Poincaré that the European situation 
had been acause “‘of much anxiety and preoccupation,” that he 
was glad the two Governments had worked so amicably together for 
peace, and tha’ it would be a real satisfaction should their united 
efforts meet wih success, about which he was still ‘ not without 
hope.”’ His Majesty expressed admiration at the restraint of the 
French Government “in refraining from taking undue military 
measures ”’ and in avoiding adopting an attitude which might be 
regarded as “ provocative.’ Personally the King was working with 
the Emperors of Russia and Germany towards finding some solution 
“by which actual military operations may at any rate be post- 
poned, and time be thus given for calm discussion between the 
Powers.” He should continue these labours “ without inter- 
mission so long as any hope remains of an amicable settlement.” 
As to the attitude of Great Britain no undertaking could be given 
as events were changing so rapidly, “ but you may be assured 
that my Government will continue to discuss freely and frankly 
any point which might arise of interest to our two nations with 
M. Cambon.” It is really blood-curdling, though it entirely 
confirms the version of Black Saturday, consistently set forth in 
the National Review, not that that is any satisfaction. It 
reveals a situation which can only be described as appalling. 

It is accentuated by Mr. Lloyd George’s performance in 
Pearson’s Magazine. The Chancellor of the Exchequer informed his 
interlocutor (Mr. Henry Beach Needham), immediately after the 
East Coast raid (say December 16, 1914), that “the Saturday after 
war had actually been declared on the Continent (7.e. August 1, 1914) 
a poll of the electors of Great Britain would have shown 95 per cent. 
against embroiling this country in hostilities. Powerful city 
financiers, whom it was my duty to interview this Saturday 
on the financial situation, ended the Conference with an 
earnest hope that Britain would “ Keep out of it.” This 
only confirms the view that our High Finance is honey- 
combed with undesirable because treacherous aliens. “ The 
invasion of Belgium made the vital difference, as far as I was 
concerned, between peace and war. And, I might add, the 
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violation of Belgian neutrality turned our own people from a desire 
for peace to an insistence on war.” According to Mr. Lloyd 
George, a poll on the following Tuesday would have resulted in a 
vote “of 99 per cent. in favour of war; and the City interests 
which knew that our participation in a great European war would 
mean heavy loss, and might bring ruin on them, and were there- 
fore on Saturday, unanimously opposed to war, by Tuesday were 
quite as unanimously in favour of it. What had happened in the 
meantime ? The Colonies were there on Tuesday ; so was the 
Trade, and the Shipping, and the Commerce; all the selfish 
inducements were quite as potent on Tuesday as they were on 
Saturday. The revolution in public sentiment was attributed 
entirely to an attack made by Germany on a small and unpro- 
tected country which had done her no wrong ; and what Britain 
was not prepared to do for interests, political and commercial, she 
readily risked to help the weak and the helpless.” In other 
words we were exclusively inspired by altruism. ‘“ This, I know, 
is true—after the guarantee given that the German fleet would not 
attack the coast of France or annex any French territory, I 
would not have been a party to a declaration of war, had Belgium 
not been invaded, andI think I can say the same thing for most, if 
not all, of my colleagues. If Germany had been wise she would 
not have set foot on Belgian soil. The Liberal Government, then, 
would not have intervened. Germany made a grave mistake.” 
The Prime Minister, when interrogated in the House of 
Commons upon this blazing indiscretion of his colleague at the 
Exchequer, who invited the world to believe that Great Britain 
would have remained indifferent to the entry of a German Army 
into Paris, provided it had come via Nancy instead of Lille, took 
refuge in his own speech of August 6, 1914, when he moved 
a Vote of Credit of £100,000,000 less than a fortnight after 
Mr. Lloyd George’s angry rebuke of Mr. Austen Chamberlain for 
the latter’s iniquity in pointing to the possibility of greater 
expenditure on armaments! By this time Mr. Asquith had pulled 
himself together. His arraignment of Germany’s impudent effort 
to purchase our neutrality (July 29), which was always infamous, 
and was now so declared, was vigorous and effective. “ What did 
that proposal amount to ? In the first place,it meant this : that 
behind the back of France—they were not made a party to these 
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communications—we should have given, if we had assented to 
that,a free licence to Germany to annex, in the event of a success- 
ful war, the whole of the extra European dominions and possessions 
of France. What did it mean as regards Belgium ? When she 
addressed, as she has addressed in these last few days, her moving 
appeal to us to fulfil our solemn guarantee of her neutrality, what 
reply should we have given? What reply should we have given 
to that Belgian appeal ? We should have been obliged to say 
that without her knowledge we had bartered away to the Power 
threatening her our obligation to keep our plighted word ..., 
What would have been the position of Great Britain to-day .., 
if we had assented to this infamous proposal ? Yes, and what 
were we to get in return for the betrayal of our friends and the 
dishonour of our obligations ? What are we to get in return? 
A promise—nothing more ; a promise as to what Germany would 
do in certain eventualities ; a promise, be it observed—I am 
_ sorry to have to say it, but it must be put upon record—given 
by a Power which was at that very moment announcing its 
intention to violate its own treaty and inviting us to do the same. 
I can only say, if we had dallied or temporised, we, as a Govern- 
ment, should have covered ourselves with dishonour, and we 
should have betrayed the interests of this country, of which we 
are trustees.” 

Nevertheless, in the face of the “infamous proposal” which 
had been before them for three days, the King was advised to 
sign that deplorable letter to President Poincaré, calculated 
to mislead the French into believing that we were capable 
of contemplating the dishonour upon which Mr. Asquith 
dilated on August 6. And Mr. Lloyd George has since stated 
in terms that unless the attack upon France had been made 
from the north instead of from the east, he and the majority of 
the Cabinet would have hoisted the white flag of a shameless 
neutrality, which would not only, to quote Mr. Asquith, have 
accorded Germany “‘ a free licence. . . to annex, in the event of 
a successful war, the whole of the extra European dominions and 
possessions of France,’’ but, so far as we were concerned and were 
capable, she might have extended her dominion to Calais. 

In this same speech to which we are now referred as an exposi- 
tion of British policy, the country was told by the Prime Minister 
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that we were fighting for objects which could be expressed in two 
sentences. “In the first place to fulfil a solemn international 
obligation, an obligation which, if it had been entered into between 
private persons in the ordinary concerns of life, would have been 
regarded as an obligation not only of law but of honour, which no 
self-respecting man could possibly have repudiated. I say, 
secondly, we are fighting to vindicate the principle which, in 
these days when force, material force, sometimes seems to be the 
dominant influence and factor in the development of mankind, 
we are fighting to vindicate the principle that small nationalities 
are not to be crushed, in defiance of international good faith, by 
the arbitrary will of a strong and overmastering Power.” In fact, 
we were fighting exclusively for Belgium, to uphold “a Scrap of 
Paper,” and as the champion of little peoples. We are all 
agreed that both these objects were worth fighting for and worthy of 
every sacrifice. Even had France and Russia stood aside it 
would have been our duty to fight Germany over Belgium, 
though as this duty had lain upon us for many decades we ought 
to have made serious preparation to keep our plighted word, all 
the more as we had long known that the invasion of Belgium was 
settled German policy. But we were also fighting for something 
besides Belgium, namely the existence of the British Empire, and 
it would have been immaterial whether German aggression had 
pursued one route or the other. We infinitely prefer Mr. Asquith’s 
Cardiff speech, which placed British policy on broader and truer 
grounds. ‘If we here in Great Britain had abstained and re- 
mained neutral, forsworn our word, deserted our friends, faltered 
and compromised with the plain dictates of our duty—nay, if we 
had not shown ourselves ready to strike with all our forces at the 
common enemy of civilisation and freedom, there would have 
been nothing left for us and for our country but to veil her face 
in shame and to be ready in her turn—for her time would have 
come—to be ready in her turn to share the doom which she would 
have richly deserved, and go down after centuries of glorious life, 
go down to her grave unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 
Fortunately Mr. Bonar Law, the spokesman of the Opposition, 
on August 6,when Mr. Asquith so narrowly defined British policy, 
afforded the nation a better opportunity of appreciating the 
situation. “It is quite true, as the Foreign Secretary explained 
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to the House the other day, that we were under no formal obliga- 
tion to take part in such a struggle, but every Member in this 
House knows that the Entente meant this in the minds of this 
Government and of every other Government, that if any of the 
three Powers were attacked aggressively the others would be 
expected to step in to give their aid. The question, therefore, to 
my mind was this: Was this war in any way provoked by those 
who will now be our Allies ? No one who has read the White 
Paper can hesitate to answer that question.” This has through- 
out been the attitude of the Opposition from the moment it realised 
the truth on Black Saturday as now disclosed to the world by 
the King’s negative reply to President Poincaré, and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s deplorable statements to an American interviewer. 

As professed altruists, Radicals are constrained to pretend that 
their every action is inspired by a noble self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to somebody else. Perish the thought that they could go 
to war to save their own country. But for Belgium we should 
have looked on while Germany worked her wicked will through- 
out Western Europe and automatically reduced us to the posi- 
tion of the Isle of Man. Unionists are differently constituted. 
They lack self-righteousness. They have no occasion to put 
themselves or the country on a pedestal. While fully alive to 
the Belgian aspect of German aggression, and prepared to do 
their duty whenever Germany invaded that unfortunate country, 
theirs was a much sounder and simpler position on Black 
Saturday than the Government’s, viz. the position so eloquently 
expounded by Mr. Asquith himself later on. Had we abstained 
and remained neutral, forsworn our word, deserted our friends, 
faltered and compromised with the plain dictates of our 
duty—nay, if we had not shown ourselves ready to strike 
with all our forces at the common enemy of civilisation and 
freedom, there would have been nothing left for us and for our 
country but to veil her face in shame, and to be ready in her 
turn—for her time would have come—to be ready in her turn 
to share the doom which she would have richly deserved—and 
go down after centuries of glorious life, go down to her grave 
unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

We “purposely avoid inserting quotation marks in the fore- 
going passage as the reader will have no difficulty in placing 
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them or in identifying the author and the date of this utterance, 
which not only expressed the policy of the Government in the 
beginning of October 1914, but that of the Opposition two 
months earlier. Unionists did not know on Black Saturday 
any more than any one else the precise track of German aggres- 
sion, though in the eyes of serious observers the great strategic 
railway system converging on the Belgian frontier and numerous 
other indications left little or no doubt on that score. They 
were concerned to learn, as they only learnt that afternoon 
(August 1), that contrary to the confident assertions of their 
newspapers—corroborated by individuals supposed to enjoy the 
confidence of the Government—Ministers were in their usual 
state of Wait and See—demoralising in home affairs, catastrophic 
when the fate of nations was a question of hours. The Opposi- 
tion Chiefs accordingly rallied from their week-end and discussed 
the whole position at a small gathering at Lansdowne House 
towards midnight on Black Saturday—an episode which will 
undoubtedly be regarded as a landmark by the historian. The 
following morning (Sunday, August 2) the Prime Minister re- 
ceived this communication, which not only derived importance 
from its authorship and its contents, but likewise because it was 
not marked “ private ”’: 


Dear Mr. ASQuitTH, August 2, 1914 


Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our duty to inform you 
that in our opinion, as well as in that of all the colleagues whom 
we have been able to consult, it would be fatal to the honour 
and security of the United Kingdom to hesitate in supporting 
France and Russia at the present juncture; and we offer our 
unhesitating support to the Government in any measures they 
may consider necessary for that object, 

Yours very truly, 
A. Bonar Law. 


This wholly unsolicited communication, which was a 
spontaneous contribution from his Majesty’s Opposition to his 
Majesty’s Government engaged on an extraordinarily critical 
task, immensely strengthened the hands of the Prime Minister 
in dealing with that very large number of colleagues who 
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were anxious and even determined to do the wrong thing. It 
instinctively brought a Coalition Government on the horizon, 
and though England may not love Coalitions, Radicals love 
them even less. It reduced the resignations to two. One day 
we shall know the inside history, though perhaps never the inner- 
most history of every hour of this fateful week-end. From the 
White Paper we learnt that it was not until Sunday that the 
French received any assurance that Great Britain would afford 
them any support in the coming conflict. Sir Edward Grey, so 
late as July 31, had found himself unable to answer M. Cambon’s 
direct question as to our attitude inthe event of a German attack 
upon France while, as we now know from the publication of the 
Reply to M. Poincaré, we still had no policy on August 1, and 
Mr. Lloyd George roundly declared that he and most of the 
Cabinet and all the financiers would have stood aside unless 
Germany crossed the Belgian frontier ! 

Happily Mr. Bonar Law’s communciation to Mr. Asquith did 
not mention Belgium, but declared our national duty in terms 
that all can understand and approve and unreservedly pledged 
the Opposition to support the Government in any steps necessary 
to fulfil that duty. 

It is unnecessary to emphasise the service rendered to a 
hesitating Government at this juncture. None of us are seeking 
Party capital, and it is significant that when Mr. Bonar Law 
very wisely published his letter some months after the outbreak 
of war, it met with the universal approval of the Ministerial 
Press, which is the nearest approach they have made to any 
amende to the country which year in year out they had misled on 
the international situation. Foremost amongst the Potsdam 
Press was the Manchester Guardian, which was publishing com- 
muniqués from Kuhlmann so late as August 4. 

On the appearance of Mr. Bonar Law’s historic letter, of 
which our contemporary expressed warm approval, though it 
was a complete condemnation of its own policy pursued with an 
indefatigableness and ability worthy of a better cause, the Man- 
chester Guardian observed (December 15, 1914): “A well-kept 
secret is disclosed in Mr. Bonar Law’s statement to-day that on 
the eve of the war he and his colleagues made it known to the 
Government that in their opinion it would be fatal to the honour 
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and security of the United Kingdom to hesitate in supporting 
France and Russia. Presumably this declaration must have 
been made with full knowledge of the whole of the facts of the 
then situation—a knowledge only communicated to Parliament 
twenty-four hours later—and Mr. Law’s historical review would 
have been complete if he had prefaced it with some account of 
those preliminary confidences.” 

The inference being that if other people had known what was 
then known to the Unionist Leaders they would have acted like- 
wise. I would hazard the opinion that all that was known to 
the Opposition was that the Government were faltering over, if 
not betraying, a plain duty, and required “gingering up.” No 
special knowledge was necessary at this juncture to arrive at a 
right decision. There was no shadow of an excuse for any other. 
Even men who might hitherto have lived in a fool’s paradise 
about Germany could now see for themselves that for Great 
Britain to stand aside while she ran amuck through Europe 
was to commit suicide. This is no Party question, but a 
vital national question and, regardless of political prejudice, 
we can all thank our stars that in the nick of time and 
through a chapter of accidents Great Britain was saved from 
the fatal role of Perfide Albion. A wrong decision then could 
not have been retrieved later on, and as it was we came within 
an ace of disaster. 
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VI. THE CONTROVERSY WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 


Ir has always been apparent to what may be described as “ the 
anti-Slobber School” that whenever we found ourselves at war 
our inevitable difficulties with the United States would be aggra- 
vated by the well-meant but mischievous efforts of the Slobber 
School. Our esteemed contemporary, the Spectator, the head 
of this movement, bears no small share of responsibility for 
the threatened reaction in Anglo-American relations which arises 
from extravagant expectations entertained and encouraged in 
Wellington Street,and the total inability of the American people 
to attain Spectator standards. Now there is weeping and gnashing 
of teeth, grievous misunderstanding, bitter difference, winged 
words crossing and recrossing the Atlantic between the great 
Republic and its self-appointed Conscience Keeper in Europe. 
We would pour a little oil on these much-troubled waters, not 
that there can ever be “ glad confident morning again.” However, 
one does not like to see old friends estranged without an effort 
at reconciliation. If one can imagine America without the 
approval of the Spectator, one cannot conceive the Spectator minus 
its American enthusiasms. Like many other misfortunes it 
arises from misunderstanding. 

The late Admiral Mahan, one of the wisest and best friends 
of both nations, and an irreparable loss to both, warned me many 
years ago that the most serious danger to Anglo-American re- 
lations, indeed the only serious danger so far as he could foresee, 
lay in their expecting too much of one another. He said sub- 
stantially : ‘‘ lf the American and the British people will only 
regard each other as two friendly foreign nations with great 
common interests and a certain community of ideals, there is 
no reason they should not remain on good terms. But any 
attempt to establish any special relationship would inevitably 
produce reaction.” Unfortunately the Spectator school despised 
this wise advice. They have worked the Anglo-Saxon theory, 
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which rests on exceedingly frail foundations,todeath. Except that 
she was an independent nation,the United States was habitually 
regarded and treated as yet another and greater British Dominion 
—the mightiest daughter nation of the Mother Country. Nothing 
could be more exasperating to the vast mass of Americans, as 
their population is drawn from all over the world, while politi- 
cally it is to no inconsiderable extent under the dominion of 
Anglophobe nationalities. But to all warnings our enthusiasts 
remained deaf. There were likewise Slobber Statesmen, of whom 
the most active and ardent had never so much as set foot in the 
United States, which was among minor American grievances. 
“Tf they love us’ so much why don’t they come and see us ?” 
At any moment an effusive Lord Mayor could summon these 
eminent politicians to an “ Anglo-Saxon” demonstration at 
the Mansion House to celebrate the dawn of the millennium as 
indicated by the impending mutilation or rejection of some 
derisory Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty by the American 
Senate. Senators, it must be said, have laboured hard year by 
year to educate us in American affairs and to prevent us from 
making fools of ourselves. But you cannot argue with an 
obsession. The Americans loved us as we loved the Americans, 
and it would only need a crisis to demonstrate our oneness in 
the eyes of the world and incidentally to establish the omniscience 
of the Spectator. Our contemporary was at all times ready to 
mobilise the British Navy in defence of the Monroe Doctrine 
without seeking any reciprocity, because it knew, it always knows, 
that in our hour of need the American Government and still 
more the American guns would go off of their own accord. 
Germany manceuvred herself into such a deplorable moral 
position on the outbreak of war, by refusing to give peace a chance, 
and subsequently played her cards so badly across the water, 
that she obtained comparatively little backing, and much less 
than she would have done normally, though considerably more 
than it was deemed good for us to realise. The German-American 
Jews of New York, no inconsiderable factor, as we may gather 
from the dangerous influence of the German-British Jews in 
the City of London—who dread Russian predominance as a 
menace tothe Hebrew hegemony—such asthe Speyers, the Schiffs 
and the Strauses worked overtime for the King of Prussia, 
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However, the wanton attack upon Belgium, and the subsequent 
proceedings of the Prussian Bashi-Bazuks, were so outrageous 
as to provoke considerable resentment in America, and a judicious 
selection of American newspaper articles enabled our Anglo- 
Saxons to represent America as “ pro-Ally,’ though she was 
nothing of the kind, but merely an interested spectator with 
mixed feelings. Sentimentalism had a great time—for a time, 
America was discussed as a quasi-Ally, and the Washington 
Government enjoyed the advantage of heing directed in the way 
it should go week by week. It would protest against this, that, 
or the other action of Germany as the leading neutral Power 
and signatory of the Hague Convention. Having no interests 
of its own to speak of, it would shape its policy to suit ours, 
The Spectator, if I remember aright, laid down a naval and 
military programme which would enable our American “ cousins ” 
or “ brothers ” to chip in at the appointed time. By confining 
their studies of “ public opinion ” to a sufficiently select circle 
of American journals, correspondents on the other side of the 
Atlantic promoted our native and naive delusions. But at last 
it became impossible to maintain the fiction that America was 
a quasi-Ally, and when she followed the “ Mother Country’s ” 
example, by hoisting the signal “ Business as Usual,” for which 
there was considerably more justification, our contemporary’s 
cup was full to overflowing, and more in sorrow than in anger 
the Spectator turned and rent its American protégés. Et tu 
Brute. 

As our enthusiasts have made a hideous mess of Anglo- 
American relations, reminding the world anew that “ Hell is 
paved with good intentions,’ common sense—so-called because 
so uncommon—should now get a hearing. If we look the facts 
in the face, bearing in mind Admiral Mahan’s wise advice to 
regard the United States as a foreign nation, neither more nor 
less foreign than any other nation, and to be treated as 
such, we have every reason to be thankful that our rela- 
tions to-day after eight months of war, in which the interests 
of neutrals and belligerents necessarily diverge, are no worse 
than they are. Discard all sentimentalism, which is usually 
out of place in international affairs, and especially in Anglo- 
American affairs, because it only arouses exasperation, and 
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because the Americans, while indulging in sentimental talk 
even more than we do, invariably act on a cool, hard, practical, 
matter-of-fact view of their material and national interests. 
Let us economise our epithets ; it is no time for sorrow or anger 
but for vigilance, civility, fairness, and firmness. Great Britain 
is a belligerent. The United States a neutral. Both, it is true, 
have signed the Hague Convention, but the Americans have no 
intention of going to war to uphold Hague Conventions, and 
they regard paper protests as futile. Our single anxiety is to 
defeat Germany, to destroy the German Empire, and gain security 
for ourselves and our Allies, to throttle our enemy in an economic 
sense, which means smashing one of the greatest markets in 
the world. We have been brought up to believe in buying 
cheap and selling dear. It was almost a religion. The United 
States is at least as keen on “ Business as Usual” as say 
the Jockey Club on “Racing as Usual,’ or the strikers on 
“Striking as Usual.” Some of us forget that she is not a 
belligerent and has no temptation whatsoever to become a 
belligerent, but a neutral with the usual neutral interests. It is 
idle to lecture Americans upon what they ought to fee! and 
do. Neutral nations invariably hope to build up a big trade 
while their competitors are fighting, and legitimate measures, 
which it is vital for us to take, and to be quite frank about, 
necessarily injure neutral trade, especially American trade, 
and we can only hope that difficulties may remain within 
manageable dimensions. 

But the Americans are governed by politicians no less keen 
on votes than ours, which is conceding a good deal. President 
Wilson, besides being the head of the State, is ike Mr. Asquith 
or Mr. Bonar Law, the leader of a great political party, and if 
Mr. Asquith regards party politics as the salt of our public life, 
we cannot be surprised that American parties should desire 
success at the polls. The November elections were unfavourable 
to the Democratic party now in power, thanks in a large measure 
to German agitation which has developed an Imperium in Imperio, 
and which, as time goes on, is likely tocomplicate Anglo-American 
relations. It is dangerous to cultivate illusions on this point. 
Doubtless the enemy exaggerates his political power in the 
United States; he always exaggerates everything everywhere, 
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but it is serious, though our newspapers have usually minimised 
it, just as they minimised the German danger before the war, 
A well-known correspondent of the Daily Mail, of American 
nationality we believe, Mr. Frederick William Wile, who wrote 
several illuminating articles on Germany last year, has revisited 
the United States to study the situation on the ground. In 
the course of a frank talk with one of the leading German repre- 
sentatives in the House of Representatives at Washington, 
the Hon. Henry Vollmer (see Daily Mail, March 15) the latter 
boasted: “ We shall simply obliterate the Democratic Party 
in the North at the Presidential and Congressional elections 
of 1916 unless President Wilson’s administration accedes to our 
demand for strict observation of American neutrality in the war.” 
By this, as the correspondent points out, Mr. Vollmer means 
“* American unneutrality,” his demand being that the United 
States shall take a definitely pro-German line in order to nullify 
in favour of Germany the British command of the sea. It ig 
as well to hear the other side in these days of Press Bureaus, 
even though we may discount Mr. Vollmer’s arithmetic, which 
we nevertheless commend to the Spectator as worthy of considera- 
tion, even if it requires revision, because it demonstrates the 
grotesqueness of treating the United States as a “ kindred nation.” 
According to Mr. Vollmer the American population now contains 
30,000,000 German-Americans, 10,000,000 Austro-Hungarian- 
Americans, and 15,000,000 Irish-Americans, an aggregate of 
considerably more than half the whole population, with a voting 
strength of approximately five and a half millions, or one-third 
of the total vote likely to be cast at the next General Election. 
“It constitutes a decisive balance of power” even if large 
deductions be made. Moreover, it was organised into a new 
party at Washington on January 30 (i.e. three days after the 
German Emperor’s birthday) at which not only all leading 
German-American, Austro-Hungarian-American, and _Irish- 
American organisations, but several Anglo-Saxon Universities 
were represented. This formidable body adopted a platform 
including the following demands : 

“We demand a free and open sea for the commerce of the 
United States and unrestricted traffic in non-contraband goods 
as defined by international law, 
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“ We favour as a strictly American policy the immediate en- 
actment of legislation prohibiting the export of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and munitions of war. 

“We pledge ourselves individually and collectively to support 
only such candidates for public office, irrespective of party, 
who will place American interests above those of any other 
country, and who will aid in eliminating all undue foreign 
influences from American life.” 

Mr. Vollmer freely admitted that an embargo on the exporta- 
tion of arms to the Allies was the great desideratum of German- 
Americans as “‘ it is not a comforting thought for us that American 
machine guns, rifles, and bullets should be killing in Europe 
thousands of our own flesh and blood. If Germany had an equal 
chance to import the sinews of war from the United States we 
should not seek to deprive the Allies from getting them. That is 
just the point. The chances are nof equal. The situation, thanks 
to British command of the sea, is unfair. Until it is equalised 
we believe the dictates of American sportsmanship and impar- 
tiality—qualities of which the Anglo-Saxon is accustomed to 
claim a monopoly—demand that the Allies should be prohibited 
from enjoying advantages beyond the reach of Germany.” 
There have been many grim jokes in this war but none eclipsing 
the frank demand of the friends of Germany that in the name of 
“sportsmanship ”’ the Americans should step in to nullify Great 
Britain’s “ unfair” command of the sea. We might as well ask 
the Americans to step in to stop the Germans “ unfair ”’ command 
of the land in Belgium, Northern France, and Poland, where 
nameless horrors are being perpetrated. 

However, this big hostile movement has been formed for 
the purpose of Germanising American policy backed by a vast 
well-organised vote under the following auspices : 

Honorary President : Herman Ridder (Editor and Proprietor 
of the New York Staats Zeitung). 

President : Richard Bartholdt (the German mouthpiece in the 
House of Representatives). 

First Vice-President : Mr. Thomas C. Hall (an Irish-American 
theologian from Co. Armagh and “ Roosevelt Exchange Pro- 
fessor ” elect at the University of Berlin, 1915-16). 

As a fog threatens to envelop the relations between London 
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and Washington which powerful political interests are seeking 
to embroil, it is as well to place before the reader the text 
of various documents recently exchanged between the two 
Governments concerning measures to which we are driven as 
a belligerent. The British Government as a whole is only faintly 
beginning to appreciate the full proportions of the struggle in 
which we are engaged, and we cannot be surprised if Americans 
are somewhat slower “at the uptake” in an affair not their 
own. At the same time, against such a ruthless foe as Germany, 
we cannot afford to make any sacrifices to the spirit of sportsman- 
ship or to forgo the full rights of superior sea-power. When 
will our Government realise that ? 


UNITED STATES NOTE 
No. 1 
Mr. Pacs to Str Enwarp Grey 
(Received February 22) 
American Embassy, London, Feb. 22, 1915, 


Srm— . . . In view of the correspondence which has _ passed 
between this Government and Great Britain and Germany respec- 
tively relative to the declaration of a war zone by the German 
Admiralty, and the use of neutral flags by British merchant 
vessels, this Government ventures to express the hope that the two 
belligerent Governments may, through reciprocal concessions, find 
a basis for agreement which will relieve neutral vessels engaged in 
peaceful commerce from the great dangers which they will incur 
on the high seas adjacent to the coasts of the belligerents. 

The Government of the United States respectfully suggests 
that an agreement in terms like the following might be entered 
into, This suggestion is not to be regarded as in any sense a 
proposal made by this Government, for it of course fully recog- 
nises that it is not its privilege to propose terms of agreement 
between Great Britain and Germany, even though the matter 
be one in which it and the people of the United States are directly 
and deeply interested. It is merely venturing to take the liberty 
which may be accorded a sincere friend desirous of embarrassing 
neither nation involved, and of serving, if it may, the common 
interests of humanity. 

+ The course outlined is offered in the hope that it may draw 
forth the views and elicit the suggestions of the British Govern- 
ment on a matter of capital interest to the whole world. 
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Germany and Great Britain to agree : 


First. That neither will sow any floating mines, whether 
upon the high seas or in territorial waters; that neither will 
plant in the high seas anchored mines except within cannon 
range of harbours for defensive purposes only ; and that all 
mines shall bear the stamp of the Government planting them, 
and be so constructed as to become harmless if separated from 
their moorings. 

Second. That neither will use submarines to attack merchant 
vessels of any nationality except to enforce the right of visit 
and search. 

Third. That each will require their respective merchant 
vessels not to use neutral flags for the purpose of disguise or 
ruse de guerre, 

Germany to agree that all importations of food or foodstuffs 
from the United States (and from such other neutral countries 
as may ask it) into Germany shall be consigned to agencies to 
be designated by the United States Government; that these 
American agencies shall have entire charge and control, without 
interference on the part of the German Government, of the receipt 
and distribution of such importations, and shall distribute them 
solely to retail dealers bearing licences from the German Govern- 
ment entitling them to receive and furnish such food and food- 
stuffs to non-combatants only ; that any violation of the terms 
of the retailers’ licences shall work a forfeiture of their rights 
to receive such food and food-supplies for this purpose ; and that 
such food and food-supplies will not be requisitioned by the 
German Government for any purpose whatsoever, or be diverted 
to the use of the embarkation (sic) forces of Germany. 

Great Britain to agree that food and food-supplies will not 
be placed upon absolute contraband list, and that shipments 
of such commodities will not be interfered with or detained by 
British authorities if consigned to agencies designated by the 
United States Government in Germany for the receipt and dis- 
tribution of such cargoes to licensed German retailers for distri- 
bution solely to non-combatant population. 

In submitting this proposed basis of agreement, this Govern- 
ment does not wish to be understood as admitting or denying any 
belligerent or neutral right established by principles of international 
law, but would consider the agreement, if acceptable to the 
interested Powers, a modus vivendi, based upon expediency 
rather than legal rights, and as not binding upon the United 
States either in its present form or in a modified form until 
accepted by this Government.—I have, &c., 

Water Hines Pace 
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THE BRITISH STATEMENT 


The subjoined Memorandum was handed by Sir Epwarp Grey 
to Mr. Pace on March 15: 


On February 22 last I received a communication from your 
Excellency of the identic Note addressed to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and to Germany respecting an agreement on certain points 
as to the conduct of the war at sea. 

The reply of the German Government to this Note has been 
published, and it is not understood, from the reply, that the 
German Government are prepared to abandon the practice of 
sinking British merchant vessels by submarines ; and it is evident 
from their reply, that they will not abandon the use of mines for 
offensive purposes on the high seas, as contrasted with the use 
of mines for defensive purposes only, within cannon range of 
their own harbours, as suggested by the Government of the 
United States. 

This being so, it might appear unnecessary for the British 
Government to make any further reply than to take note of the 
German answer. We desire, however, to take the opportunity 
of making a fuller statement of the whole position, and of our 
feeling with regard to it. 

We recognise with sympathy the desire of the Government 
of the United States to see the European war conducted in 
accordance with the previously recognised rules of international 
law and the dictates of humanity. It is thus that the British 
forces have conducted the war, and we are not aware that these 
forces, either naval or military, can have laid to their charge any 
improper proceedings, either in the conduct of hostilities or in 
the treatment of prisoners or wounded. 


On the German side it has been very different : 


(1) The treatment of civilian inhabitants in Belgium and 
the North of France has been made public by the Belgian and 
French Governments, and by those who have had experience of 
it at first hand. Modern history affords no precedent for the 
sufferings that have been inflicted on the defenceless and non- 
combatant population in the territory that has been in German 
military occupation. Even the food of the population was 
confiscated, until, in Belgium, an International Commission, 
largely influenced by American generosity, and conducted under 
American auspices, came to the relief of the population, and 
secured from the German Government a promise to spare what 
food was still left in the country, though the Germans still continue 
to make levies in money upon the defenceless population for the 
support of the German Army. 
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(2) We have from time to time received most terrible accounts 
of the barbarous treatment to which British officers and soldiers 
have been exposed after they have been taken prisoner while 
being conveyed to German prison camps. One or two instances 
have already been given to the United States Government, 
founded upon authentic and first-hand evidence, which is beyond 
doubt. Some evidence has been received of the hardships to 
which British prisoners of war are subjected in the prison camps, 
contrasting, we believe most unfavourably with the treatment 
of German prisoners in this country. We have proposed, with 
the consent of the United States Government, that a commission 
of United States officers should be permitted in each country 
to inspect the treatment of prisoners of war. The United States 
Government have been unable to obtain any reply from the 
German Government to this proposal, and we remain in con- 
tinuing anxiety and apprehension as to the treatment of British 
prisoners of war in Germany. 

(8) At the very outset of war a German minelayer was dis- 
covered Jaying a mine-field on the high seas. Further mine- 
fields have been laid from time to time without warning, and, 
so far as we know, are still being laid on the high seas, and many 
neutral as well as British vessels have been sunk by them. 

(4) At various times during the war German submarines 
have stopped and sunk British merchant vessels, thus making 
the sinking of merchant vessels a general practice, though it 
was admitted previously, if at all, only as an exception ; the 
general rule, to which the British Government have adhered 
being that merchant vessels, if captured, must be taken before 
a Prize Court. In one case, already quoted in a note to the 
United States Government, a neutral vessel carrying food-stuffs 
to an unfortified town in Great Britain has been sunk. Another 
case is now reported, in which a German armed cruiser has sunk 
an American vessel, the William P. Frye, carrying a cargo of 
wheat from Seattle to Queenstown. In both cases the cargoes 
were presumably designed for the civil population. Even the 
cargoes, in such circumstances, should not have been condemned 
without the decision of a Prize Court, much less should the 
vessels have been sunk. It is to be noted that both these cases 
occurred before the detention by the British authorities of the 
Wilhelmina, and her cargo of food-stufis, which the German 
Government allege is the justification for their own action. The 
Germans have announced their intention of sinking British 
merchant vessels by torpedo without notice, and without any 
provision for the safety of thecrew. They have already carried out 
this intention in the case of neutral, as well as of British vessels, 
and a number of non-combatant and innocent lives on British 
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vessels, unarmed and defenceless, have been destroyed in this 
way. 

(5) Unfortified, open, and defenceless towns, such as Scar- 
borough, Yarmouth, and Whitby, have been deliberately and 
wantonly bombarded by German ships of war, causing in some 
cases considerable loss of civilian life, including women and 
children. 

(6) German aircraft have dropped bombs on the East Coast 
of England, where there were no military or strategic points to 
be attacked. 

On the other hand I am aware of but two criticisms that 
have been made on British action in all these respects : 

(1) It is said that the British naval authorities also have laid 
some anchored mines on the high seas. They have done so; 
but the mines were anchored, and so constructed that they 
would be harmless if they went adrift, and no mines whatever 
were laid by the British naval authorities till many weeks after 
the Germans had made a regular practice of laying mines on the 
high seas. 

(2) It is said that the British Government have departed 
from the view of international law, which they had previously 
maintained, that food-stuffs destined for the civil population 
should never be interfered with; this charge being founded on 
the submission to a Prize Court of the cargo of the Walhelmina. 
The special considerations affecting this cargo have already been 
presented in a Memorandum to the United States Government, 
and I need not repeat them here. Inasmuch as the stoppage 
of all food-stufis is an admitted consequence of blockade, it is 
obvious that there can be no universal rule, based on considera- 
tions of morality and humanity, which is contrary to this practice. 
The right to stop food-stuffs destined for the civil population 
must, therefore, in any case be admitted if an effective “ cordon” 
controlling intercourse with the enemy is drawn, announced, and 
maintained. Moreover, independently of rights, arising from 
belligerent action in the nature of blockade, some other nations, 
differing from the opinion of the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, have held that to stop the food of the 
civil population is a natural and legitimate method of bringing 
pressure to bear on an enemy country, as it is upon the defence 
of a besieged town. It is also upheld on the authority of both 
Prince Bismarck and Count Caprivi, and therefore presumably 
is not repugnant to German morality. The following are the 
quotations from Prince Bismarck and Count Caprivi on this 
point : 

Prince Bismarck, in answering in 1885 an application from 
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the Kiel Chamber of Commerce for a statement of the view of 
the German Government on the question of the right to declare 
as contraband food-stuffs that were not intended for military 
forces, said : 

“T reply to the Chamber of Commerce that any disadvantage 
our commercial and carrying interests may suffer by the treat- 
ment of rice as contraband of war does not justify our opposing 
a measure which it has been thought fit to take in carrying on 
a foreign war. Every war is a calamity which entails evil conse- 
quences not only on the combatants but also on neutrals. These 
evils may easily be increased by the interference of a neutral 
Power with the way in which a third carries on the war, to the 
disadvantage of the subjects of the interfering Power, and by 
this means German commerce might be weighted with far heavier 
losses than a transitory prohibition of the rice trade in Chinese 

waters. The measure in question has for its object the shortening 
of the war by increasing the difficulties of the enemy, and is a 
justifiable step in war if impartially enforced against all neutral 
ships.” 


Count Caprivi, during a discussion in the German Reichstag 
on March 4, 1892, on the subject of the importance of inter- 
national protection for private property at sea, made the following 
statements 


‘A country may be dependent for her food or for her raw 
produce upon her trade, in fact, it may be absolutely necessary 
to destroy the enemy’s trade.” “The private introduction of 
provisions into Paris was prohibited during the siege, and in the 
same way a nation would be justified in preventing the import 
of food and raw produce.” 


The Government of Great Britain have now frankly declared, 
in concert with the Government of France, their intention to 
meet the German attempt to stop all supplies of every kind from 
leaving or entering British or French ports by themselves stopping 
supplies going to or from Germany. For this end, the British 
Fleet has instituted a blockade, effectively controlling by cruiser 
“cordon” all passage to and from Germany by sea. The 
difference between the two policies is, however, that, while our 
object is the same as that of Germany, we propose to attain it 
without sacrificing neutral ships or non-combatant lives, or 
inflicting upon neutrals the damage that must be entailed when 
a vessel and its cargo are sunk without notice, examination, or 
trial. 

I must emphasise again that this measure is a natural and 
necessary consequence of the unprecedented methods, repugnant 
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to all law and morality, which have been described above, which 
Germany began to adopt at the very outset of the war, and the 
effects of which have been constantly accumulating. 

Foreign Orrick, March 13, 1915. 


DECLARATION TO NEUTRALS 
Str Epwarp Grey appends the following Declaration 


made by his Majesty’s Government, March 1, and communicated 
to neutral Governments : 


Germany has declared that the English Channel, the north 
and west coasts of France, and the waters round the British 
Isles are a “war area,” and has officially notified that “all 
enemy ships found in that area will be destroyed, and that 
neutral vessels may be exposed to danger.” This is in effect a 
claim to torpedo at sight, without regard to the safety of the 
crew or passengers, any merchant vessel under any flag. As it 
is not in the power of the German Admiralty to maintain any 
surface craft in these waters, this attack can only be delivered by 
submarine agency. The law and custom of nations in regard 
to attacks on commerce have always presumed that the first duty 
of the captor of a merchant vessel is to bring it before a Prize 
Court, where it may be tried, where the regularity of the capture 
may be challenged, and where neutrals may recover their cargoes, 

The sinking of prizes is in itself a questionable act, to be 
resorted to only in extraordinary circumstances, and after pro- 
vision has been made for the safety of all the crew or passengers 
(if there are passengers on board). The responsibility for dis- 
criminating between neutral and enemy vessels, and between 
neutral and enemy cargo, obviously rests with the attacking ship, 
whose duty it is to verify the status and character of the vessel 
and cargo, and to preserve all papers before sinking or even 
capturing it. So also is the humane duty of providing for the 
safety of the crews of merchant vessels, whether neutral or enemy, 
an obligation upon every belligerent. It is upon this basis that 
all previous discussions of the law for regulating warfare at sea 
have proceeded. 

A German submarine, however, fulfils none of these obliga- 
tions. She enjoys no local command of the waters in which she 
operates. She does not take her captures within the jurisdiction 
of a Prize Court. She carries no prize crew which she can put 
on board a prize. She uses no effective means of discriminating 
between a neutral and an enemy vessel. She does not receive 
on board for safety the crew of the vessel she sinks. Her methods 
of warfare are therefore entirely outside the scope of any of the 
international instruments regulating operations against commerce 
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in time of war. The German declaration substitutes indiscriminate 
destruction for regulated capture. 

Germany is adopting these methods against peaceful traders 
and non-combatant crews with the avowed object of preventing 
commodities of all kinds (including food for the civil population) 
from reaching or leaving the British Isles or Northern France. 
Her opponents are, therefore, driven to frame retaliatory measures 
in order in their turn to prevent commodities of any kind from 
reaching or leaving Germany. These measures will, however, 
be enforced by the British and French Governments without 
risk to neutral ships or to neutral or non-combatant life, and in 
strict observance of the dictates of humanity. 

The British and French Governments will therefore hold 
themselves free to detain and take into port ships carrying goods 
of presumed enemy destination, ownership, or origin. It is not 
intended to confiscate such vessels or cargoes unless they would 
otherwise be liable to condemnation. 

The treatment of vessels and cargoes which have sailed 
before this date will not be affected. 


AMERICAN REPLY 
Mr. Pace to Sir Epwarp GREY 
(Received March 9) 
American Embassy, London, March 8 

Str—With regard to the recent communications received 
by my Government from his Britannic Majesty’s Government 
and that of France concerning restraints upon commerce with 
Germany, I have received instructions to address to you certain 
inquiries with a view to a more complete elucidation of the situa- 
tion which has arisen from the action contemplated by the 
Governments of the two allied countries. 

My Government finds itself in some difficulty in determining 
its attitude towards the British and French declarations of 
intended retaliation upon commerce with Germany by reason 
of the nature of the proposed measures in their relation to the 
commerce of neutral countries. 

While it appears that the intention is to interfere with and 
take into custody all ships, both outgoing and incoming, engaged 
in trade with Germany, which, in eflect, seems to constitute a 
blockade of German ports, there is no assertion of the rule of 
blockade permitting the condemnation, regardless of the character 
of its cargo, of any ship which attempts to enter or leave a German 
port. In the language of the declaration—“‘ The British and 
French Governments will therefore hold themselves free to detain 
and take inte port ships carrying goods of presumed enemy 
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destination, ownership, or origin. It is not intended to confiscate 
such vessels or cargoes unless they would otherwise be liable to 
condemnation.” 

The former sentence above quoted claims a right pertaining 
only to a state of blockade, while the latter sentence proposes 
a treatment of ships and cargoes as if no blockade existed. The 
two together present a proposed course of action previously 
unknown to international law, and neutrals have in consequence 
no standard by which to measure their rights or to avoid danger 
to their ships and cargoes. It seems to the Government of the 
United States that the paradoxical situation thus created should 
be altered, and that the declaring Powers ought to make a 
definite assertion as to whether they rely upon the rules govern- 
ing a blockade, or the rules applicable when no blockade exists, 

The declaration presents other perplexities. The latter of 
the two sentences above quoted indicates that the rules of contra- 
band are to be applied to cargoes detained. The existing rule 
covering non-contraband articles carried in neutral bottoms is 
that the cargoes be released and the ships allowed to proceed. 
This rule cannot, under the other sentence quoted, be applied 
as to destination, and the question then arises as to what is to 
be done with a cargo of non-contraband goods which might be 
detained under the declaration, The same question may be asked 
as to cargoes of conditional contraband. 

The foregoing comments apply to cargoes destined for 
German ports. Cargoes issuing from them present another 
problem under the terms of the declaration. 

Pursuant to the rules governing enemy exports, the only 
goods subject to seizure and condemnation are those owned 
by enemy subjects carried in enemy bottoms, and yet under the 
declaration it is proposed to seize and take into port all goods of 
enemy “ ownership and origin.” A particular significance attaches 
to the word “origin.” ‘The origin of goods in neutral ships 
destined to neutral territory is not and never has been a ground 
for forfeiture except m cases where a blockade is declared and not 
maintained. To what then would the seizure under the present 
declaration amount except to delay the delivery of the goods ? 
The declaration does not indicate what disposition would be 
made of such cargoes owned by a neutral ; and another question 
arises in the case of enemy ownership as to what rule should then 
come into play. Jf another rule is to be applied upon what 
principles of international law would it rest, and upon what rule, 
if no blockade is declared and maintained, could the cargo of a 
neutral ship issuing from a German port be condemned ? If 
it is not to be condemned, what legal course exists but to release 
it 4 
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My Government is fully alive to the possibility that the 
methods of modern naval warfare, particularly in the use of the 
submarine for both defensive and offensive operations, may 
make the former means of maintaining a blockade a physical 
impossibility ; but it nevertheless feels that the point of the 
desirability of limiting “the radius of activity” can be urged 
with great force, especially so if this action by the belligerents 
can. be construed to be a blockade. A very complicated situation 
would undoubtedly be created if, for example,an American vessel 
Jaden with cirgo of German origin should escape the British 
patrol in European waters only to be held up by a cruiser off 
New York and taken into Halifax. 

I have the honour to add, for your information, that a com- 
munication similar to the above has been addressed to the 
Government of the French Re e, &e., 

Water Hines PAGE 


Sir Epwarp Grey to Mr. Pace 
Foreign Office, March 15, 1915. 

Sir,—(1) His Majesty’s Government have had under careful 
consideration the inquiries which, under instructions from your 
Government, your Excellency addressed to me on the 8th instant 
regarding the ‘scope and mode of application of the measures, 
foreshadowed in the British and French declarations of March i, 
for restricting the trade of Germany. Your Excellency explained, 
and illustrated by reference to certain contingencies, the diffi- 
culty of the United States Government in adopting a definite 
attitude towards these measures, by reason of uncertainty 
regarding their bearing upon the commerce of neutral countries. 

(2) I can at once assure your Excellency that, subject to 
the paramount necessity of restricting German trade, his 
Majesty’s Government have made it their first aim to mimimise 
inconvenience to neutral commerce. From the accompanying 
copy of the Order in Council, which is to be published to-day, 
you will observe that a wide discretion is afforded to the Prize 
Court in dealing with the trade of neutrals in such manner as 
may in the circumstances be deemed just, and that full provision 
is made to facilitate claims by persons interested in any goods 
placed in the custody of the marshal of the Prize Court under 
the Order. I apprehend that the perplexities to which your 
Excellency refers will for the most part be dissipated by the 
perusal of this document, and that it is only necessary for me 
to add certain explanatory observations. 

(3) The e fect of the Order in Council is to confer certain 
powers upon the executive officers of His Majesty’s Government. 
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The extent to which those powers will be actually exercised and 
the degree of severity with which the measures of blockade 
authorised will be put into operation, are matters which will 
depend on the administrative orders issued by the Government 
and the decisions of the authorities specially charged with the 
duty of dealing with individual ships and cargoes, according to 
the merits of each case. The United States Government may 
rest assured that the instructions to be issued by His Majesty’s 
Government to the fleet, and to the customs officials and executive 
committees concerned, will impress upon them the duty of acting 
with the utmost despatch consistent with the object in view, 
and of showing in every case such consideration for neutrals 
as may be compatible with that object, which is, succinctly 
stated, to establish a blockade to prevent vessels from carrying 
goods for, or coming from, Germany. 

(4) His Majesty’s Government have felt most reluctant at 
the moment of initiating a policy of blockade to exact from 
neutral ships all the penalties attaching to a breach of blockade, 
In their desire to alleviate the burden which the existence of a 
state of war at sea must inevitably impose on neutral sea-borne 
commerce, they declare their intention to refrain altogether 
from the exercise of the right to confiscate ships or cargoes which 
belligerents have always claimed in respect of breaches of 
blockade. They restrict their claim to the stopping of cargoes 
destined for or coming from the enemy’s territory. 

(5) As regards cotton, full particulars of the arrangements 
contemplated have already been explained. It will be admitted 
that every possible regard has been had to the legitimate interests 
of the American cotton trade. 

(6) Finally, in reply to the penultimate paragraph of your 
Excellency’s note, I have the honour to state that it 1s not intended 
to interfere with neutral vessels carrying enemy cargo of non- 
contraband nature outside European waters, including the 
Mediterranean.—I have, &c., 

E. GREY 


It would appear unnecessary to inflict the Order in Council 
on the reader for the reason given by the British Foreign 
Minister—viz. that it merely ‘confers certain powers” upon our 
Navy, the “exercise” of which will remain in the hands of the 
politicians. We all know what that means. Sir John Jellicoe 
will propose; our ‘international lawyers” will dispose, 
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VII. SOME WAR VERSES 


Tue war has produced an abundance of verse of varying quality. 
Patriotic poetry is not infrequently a snare because it flows 
easily from patriotic pens, and many writers think that strong 
sentiment without any sense of rhythm justifies them in bursting 
into song during a great crisis. I am indebted to a friend for 
calling my attention to a small unpretentious volume, published 
in Glasgow (“‘ Or Sing a Sang at Least,” by John S. Carroll and 
Kattleen Mary Carroll, Innisfail, Newlands, Glasgow), which the 
authors kindly permit me to quote. Dr. Carroll is the well- 
known Dante scholar. He is jointly responsible with his daughter 
for a delightful little book, the profits of which are generously 
devoted to the Belgian Relief Fund. 


WE thought that courage long had fled, 
“* Hero ” was but an empty name 
In some old tale of misty fame, 

Its meaning now was dead : 


A breath of air, a withered flower, 

A dead leaf whistling down the wind, 
A word to stir a foolish heart, 

And leaving nought behind. 


For how could we, with nought to fear, 
In city office, car, or train, 
Only intent on worldly gain, 

See the Heroic Age draw near ? 


A certain year, a certain month, 
A sudden struggle, right with wrong, 
And we know not to smile or weep 


That we have lived so long. 
K. M. C. 
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TO ALBERT, THE KING 


WE praise thee not: thou art beyond our praise, 
Thou could’st no other, being what thou art. 
Not thine to barter in the world’s low mart 

Honour and truth for soft inglorious days. 

Thou gavest all, and we whom thou didst save, 
Before thee and thy land bend low the knee ; 
Worthy art thou of it, and it of thee, 

Who both to slavery preferred the grave. 


We praise thee not: but to all times to be 
Thou’lt be the standard of all kingliness ; 
And generations looking back shall see 
Two forms stand forth out of this wild distress : 
One a biack blot against the golden red 
Which glows for ever round thy kingly head ! 


J.8. C. 


“TF THOU HADST KNOWN, EVEN THOU” 


As when some day within a crowded court 
They usher in a prisoner to the dock, 

There strikes into the heart with sudden shock 

Something familiar in the face and port ; 

Then memory wrings from you a stifled cry, 
Knowing the bosom friend of far-off days, 
Whose promise fair a thousand hopes did raise : 

You rise and go, lest he should catch your eye. 


So standest thou, Germania, at the bar, 
Once our dear comrade in the wander-years ; 
How shall we hear thy crimes, and check our tears 
For the quenched glory of the morning star ? 
Yet what can tears avail ? Hush, let us go: 
Her deepest fall is that she does not know ! 


J. 8. C. 
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THE DEAD DEATH’S HEAD HUSSAR 


THovu madest Death thy Lord and King, 
His head thy sign ; 

Now, with his old inscrutable smile, 
He plays with thine. 

This morn thou rod’st, the “‘ Wacht am Rhein ” 
Thy lips upon : 

To-night thy watch is on the banks 


Of Acheron. 
RC. 


THE RED REAPER 
Autumn, 1914. 


Tis the Red Reaper! He casts his blood-red shadow 
Across the autumnal beauty of the world ; 

Dark moves his scythe o’er mountain and o’er meadow, 
Like banner of the King of Hell unfurled. 


Pensive and sweet it was to see the turning, 
In happy years, of green leaves into red ; 

The autumn woodland now seems but the burning 
Of town and village and the happier dead. 


Gone is the joy we had in the sunsetting, 
Islands of fire in the golden deeps ; 
Now it burns memories beyond forgetting, 
Red fields afar o’er which the Red Scythe sweeps. 


O nevermore we'll watch the great moon throwing 
The harvest fields into a happy trance ! 

Henceforth its light will cast the shadow mowing 
Dark swathes on fields of Flanders and of France ! 


J.8. C. 
KILLED IN ACTION 
* * 
* x * 


Upon the thick and darkened air 

The pictures come and go: 

His first brave voyage, chair to chair, 
With tottering step and slow ; 
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That day she scarce believed she heard 
His first lisped baby word ; 

That other day he came and flung 
Himself upon her breast, 

And wept his childish grief, and clung, 
And sobbed himself to rest. 


“* As one his mother comforteth 

So will I comfort you.” Ah so, even so, 
Dear Mother-God, bend low, bend low, 
Within thine arms enfold 

This child of Thine, grown sudden old, 
And let her lie with trancéd breath 
Upon Thy Mother-Breast, 

And close the weary eyes in rest, 

The last long dreamless rest 

Of kindly Death ! 


Nay, child of mine, lift up thy head and live, 
Ask thou no more, And is it then for this ? 
Count it thy pride, thy comfort, and thy bliss 
He had the soul his very life to give. 

Say, wouldst thou have him here, 

To look at thee with eyes of coward fear, 
And sear thy heart with shame, 

While others sent their life up in a flame 

Of loyalty and love ? 

Ah, lift thine eyes above : 

See yonder ranged along the ramparts bright 
The shining band who fought the blessed fight, 
And, losing, saved their life. 

Over the wall of light they bend 

And watch the swaying strife, 

In peace, foreknowing well the end. 

One day, one happy day, will make amend : 
When this wild war of earth is o’er 

Thou too shalt reach the blessed shore ; 

And there above the glassy wave 

Thy son beside My Son will stand : 


Both saved others : themselves they could not save ! 
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And he shall smile and reach a shining hand : 
** Mother, dear Mother, we saved the Motherland ! ” 
J.8.C. 


TO THE FALLEN OF ALL THE NATIONS 


“*T praised the dead which are already dead more than 
the living which are yet alive.” 


YzA, let us praise them, for they have made payment 
To the last farthing of the long account ; 

Yea, to the Mother rendered back the raiment, 
Respired the spirit to the Eternal Fount ! 


Claimed they for realm the stars and constellations ; 
Sun, moon, and earth were toy-things for their play ; 

To their own souls they poured out in oblations 
Sunrise and sunset and noontide of the day. 


Once built they shrines for sweet belovéd faces, 
Shining on a mount or secret in the heart, 

Wandered and worshipped within lonely places, 
Held within the world a world all apart. 


Once Joy, bright-winged, would wake them from their sleeping ; 
Or some dear Grief lie down with them at night ; 

Once Hope and Fear would hold them in their keeping, 
Mirror all changes of the dark and light. 


Then came the end of loving and of choosing : 
Slow, slow, or at a step, they reached the goal— 
The silver cord’s long tedious unloosing, 
The sudden breaking of the golden bowl. 


Souls that for crown once asked the Pleiads Seven 
Claim now not e’en one low last faltering breath ; 
Six feet of clay content them for a heaven, 
Low in the last humility of death. 


Yea, let us praise them, for they have made payment 
To the last farthing of the long account ; 
Yea, to the Mother, rendered back the raiment, 


Respired the spirit to the Eternal Fount ! 
J.8. C, 
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STRENGTHEN US NOW! 


THE young men see visions, 

And the old men dream dreams, 

And the sun stands still in the heavens 
To watch the swaying strife, 

And at night the moon holds her breath ! 


O Thou to whom a thousand years are as a day, 
And a day as a thousand years, 

Strengthen us now ! 

For a day is more 

Than the thousand years gone by. 

We were torn with dissensions and strife, 

With wrongs, injustices, fears ; 

But now the dawn is breaking, 

The shadows of night are fleeing away, 

The dark clouds melt before the sun, 

And the air is clear in the blue wide spaces, 
And voices speak in the winds, 

And a spirit breathes forth from the mountains 
And the uttermost parts of the seas. 

The moon by night holds her breath, 

The stars grow pale to see the conflict, 

And the sun stands still in the sky ! 


The dead of the nations are watching 
From the ramparts of the past. 


O Thou to whom a thousand years are as a day, 
And a day as a thousand years, 


Strengthen us now! 
K. M. 


SUNT LACRIMAE RERUM 


Is the flame in thine heart now dead for aye 
That once did burn so bright ? 
Is it hid, is it hid, in the ashes of grief, 
As a fire is hid at night ? 
Is it all gone, is it all gone, 
With nothing left but the blight ? 
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For youth goes, and day goes, 

And nought is ever the same, 
And hope goes, and love goes, 

By the fickle way that they came ; 
And age comes, and night comes, 

And quenches the flickering flame. 


In thy youth thou wast fair as the sea 
On a day when the sunbeams shine, 

And love was thine, and thine was song, 
And many hearts were thine: 

Great were the sorrows came over thy soul, 
As the storm-winds over the brine. 


Once did thy soul burn clear with joy, 
As God’s little flame of light ; * 

Is the flame in thine heart then dead for aye 
That once did burn so bright ? 

Nay, ’tis but hid in the ashes of grief, 


As a fire is hid at night. 
K. M. C. 


* The Celtic name for the butterfly is dhealan Dhé, the little flame of God. 
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VII. GLEANINGS FROM THE UNOFFICIAL 
PRESS BUREAU 


TueE Director of the Unofficial Press Bureau requests us to thank 
our confréres of the Press, from the Times to the Sporting Times, 
for the friendly welcome extended to the Unofficial Press 
Bureau, which commenced its labours in the last number of 
the National Review.* It is evidently regarded as supplying a 
void and as a useful adjunct to the Official Press Bureau, 
which has materially relieved the gloom of a critical winter 
by its copious flow of exquisite if unconscious humour, 
The Unofficial Press Bureau is encouraged to continue for the 
present, and we are privileged to publish a further instalment 
of its communiqués throughout the month of March. In one 
respect the Director of the Unofficial Press Bureau labours 
at a grievous disadvantage as compared with the Director of the 
Official Press Bureau. The latter enjoys the rare and refreshing 
attribute of infallibility. Should any rash Member of Parliament 
question his lightest word the offender is met with a stentorian 
sic volo sic jubeo, while Sir Stanley Buckmaster’s operations are 
fortified by Defence of the Realm Acts turned out too fast for 
the Government printer to cope with. The Solicitor-General and 
his friends have constituted themselves into an autocracy with 
the blessing of the Free Churches and the Cocoa Press, such as 
Potsdam might envy and “ despotic’ Russia can never hope 
to approach. Nevertheless the energies of the Official Press 
Bureau would appear to be confined to guiding a docile Press 
in the way it should go. It is unable or unwilling to tackle any 
other Department of Public Affairs. But the Unofficial Press 
Bureau knows no such restriction as may be gathered from the 
opening communiqués directed to Ministers and their families, 
which deal with that “indiscretion in high places,’ to which 
the Times recently called attention in a much discussed and 
widely approved article. Indeed there is nothing to prevent the 
* See the March number of the National Review, « The Unofficial Press Bureau,” p. 115, 
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Unofficial Press Bureau from “carrying coals to Newcastle ” 
by hazarding suggestions to the Official Press Bureau itself, 
whose notices anent the Sovereign have caused no little 
patriotic perturbation. 
Unofficial Press Bureau, March 1, 1915. 

Notice To Cabinet Ministers (Private and Confidential). 

The Official Press Bureau, owing to its official character, 
stands in somewhat delicate relations towards His Majesty’s 
Ministers, especially Members of the Cabinet. It has accordingly 
delegated to the Unofficial Press Bureau the important duty of 
impressing on all political Heads of Departments the urgent 
necessity of extreme reticence as regards contemplated move- 
ments of British troops or the position of British ships. Ministers 
should recognise the possibility of dangerous, if unwitting, 
leakages, through their family circles, of information of the utmost 
value to the enemy. Considering the restrictions imposed on 
the Press, which have been scrupulously observed, it is not 
unreasonable to invite the Government, from the Prime Minister 
downwards, to keep their knowledge of confidential information 
acquired in their official capacity—to themselves. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, March 2, 1915. 

NoTIcE TO THE Famities OF MinistERs (Private and Confidential). 

In reference to the notice circulated yesterday, the Unofficial 
Press Bureau has been requested by the Official Press Bureau to 
point out to the families of His Majesty’s Ministers that they 
cannot be too careful in the supervision of their households, or 
the company they keep during the Great War. Cooks, chauffeurs, 
valets, ladies’ maids, governesses, of enemy nationality— 
whether naturalised or unnaturalised—however desirable in 
peace, may be positively dangerous in war. Thesame observation 
applies to friends. It is hardly fair to assume that compara- 
tively recent arrivals from the Fatherland are already renegades 
to their national cause in a life and death struggle, nor is it fair 
to the British or Allied forces to afford such persons or personages 
opportunities of acquiring information which might be useful 
to the enemy. The Foreign Office has requested the Official 
Press Bureau to request the Unofficial Press Bureau to urge upon 
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the families of Ministers, even when the Minister, in a moment 
of expansiveness, may have imparted confidential information, 
to resist the temptation to repeat it and to resolutely set their 
faces against the practice of treating naval and military matters 
as so much tea-party or telephone tittle-tattle. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, March 3, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Foreign Office has no positive objection to the Press 
recording mishaps to Zeppelin airships, but is anxious that 
there should be no exuberant elation in chronicling such episodes. 
Count Zeppelin, the inventor of this form of warfare, is a man 
of advanced age, who has set his heart on the conquest of this 
country. He is persona gratissima to the German Emperor, who 
has described him as the greatest German of his time. Dis- 
appointments sustained by the Count are keenly shared by his 
Sovereign, and it is feared that their health and temper may 
become seriously impaired if, in addition to the shock caused 
by successive fiascos, there is indecent crowing in the British 
Press. 

Unofficial Press Bureau, March 4, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

The Press are requested to exercise the utmost care in dealing 
with the work of the Committee of Imperial Defence—especially 
in regard to the problem of invasion. Although the war began 
in August of last year, the Committee have not yet been able 
to complete their code of instructions to the Lord-Lieutenants 
of counties, and the local authorities are still without orders as 
to the removal of girls’ schools from the East Coast. The 
Committee, however, have been considerably hampered by the 
advice of the Archbishop of York that the civil population should 
have recourse to the local clergy instead of to the Constabulary. 
Should this subject be dealt with in Home Chat the Press will 
be at liberty to reproduce whatever is said. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, March 5, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


In the not improbable event of the Lord Murray of Elibank 
receiving a high Command in the Field, the Press are particularly 
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requested to avoid animadverting on his Lordship’s reputed lack 
of military training, as such observations could not fail both to 
depress the spirits of the officers and men under his command, 
and to encourage the enemy opposed to him. All cables from 
Bogota on this subject will be severely censored unless they 
express enthusiasm over the appointment. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, March 6, 1915. 
NoTIcE TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

The Press are warned against according undue prominence to 
the current controversy as to the holding of race meetings. It 
must be remembered that the Turf depends largely for its pros- 
perity upon the interest it excites among cosmopolitans, especially 
leading Jewish financiers holding a prominent and privileged 
position in this country, and the Government—especially the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—would view with anxiety the 
adoption of any restrictive policy calculated to alienate the 
sympathies of such important adherents. The Press are con- 
fidentially informed that our Intelligence Departments have 
reason to believe that the enemy aircraft will undertake no 


hostile manceuvres against the crowd on Epsom Downs or on 


Ascot Heath. ; 
Unofficial Press Bureau, March 7, 1915. 


NoTIcE TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

The Foreign Office is particularly anxious that the Press 
should devote a minimum of attention to the treatment of British 
prisoners of war in Germany, which admittedly leaves something 
to be desired. Comparisons between their “ unhappy lot ” and 
the “ luxurious lives ’” of German prisoners of war in this country 
are to be deprecated as calculated to arouse a demand for 
“reprisals,” to inflame Anglo-German relations, and to com- 
promise that permanent friendship with Lord MHaldane’s 
“spiritual home,” which has long been a main objective of 
British diplomacy—unhappily, though momentarily, interrupted 


by the war. ; 
Unofficial Press Bureau, March 8, 1915. 


NoricE To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Unofficial Press Bureau has been requested by the Home 
Office to confidentially warn the Press that a further curtail- 
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ment in the lighting of houses, especially basements or cellars, 
will shortly become necessary in order to meet the new form 
of warfare which the Admiralty have reason to anticipate. It 
has been ascertained that while the attention of the public has 
been divided between aerial and submarine attack, the enemy 
have developed a new invention which is an ingenious com- 
bination of both. It is an Amphibious Submarine, equally 
capable of diving, flying, and burrowing. One hundred of these 
engines are believed to have been constructed by Messrs, 
Krupp and are expected to leave German soil on a date which 
should enable them to reach London on April 1. They will 
start over land and, after crossing the channel at Ostend, 
will dive underground, the last part of the journey being com- 
pleted on the Tube,and by means of an extraordinarily powerful 
low explosive they are expected to disturb the drainage of the 
Metropolis. In order to frustrate these operations householders 
from April 1 onwards should darken the lower part of their 
houses and transfer their kitchens to the attics. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, March 9, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


In view of the complexity of Anglo-American relations, the 
Press should exercise the utmost caution and should economise 
all comment on Anglo-American topics. When the Prime 
Minister, or any other Minister, delivers an emphatic pronounce- 
ment pointing to a more stringent exercise of British Sea-power 
and the curtailment of trade between the enemy and Neutrals, 
particularly the United States, it would be premature in the 
Press to assume that any corresponding action may be expected, 
and all such anticipations should be avoided as liable to cause 
initial misunderstanding in Washington and subsequent dis- 
appointment in London. For the guidance of the Press in all 
international relations, the Foreign Office is prepared to state 
confidentially that while Ministerial utterances in Parliament 
or elsewhere which seemingly sacrifice British interests, may 
be taken at their full face value, the reverse is the case with 
pronouncements of a contrary character. 
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Unofficial Press Bureau, March 10, 1915. 
NoTIcE TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Lord Chancellor is shortly expected to pay a visit to Don- 
ington Hall for the purpose of inspecting the arrangements made 
for the comfort of the German officers now prisoners of war, and to 
test the adequacy of the electric light installation which it is said 
has been carried out by Messrs. Siemens. Lord Haldane may 
also have to satisfy himself as to the quality of the cuisine and the 
furniture provided in the rooms to be occupied by the officers’ 
valets. The Press generally, and the Press of Leicestershire in 
particular, are earnestly requested to assist in concealing from 
the enemy any details concerning Lord Haldane’s journey. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, March 11, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Unofficial Press Bureau has been requested by the Foreign 
Office to warn the Press against making any reference to an interview 
accorded by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to an American 
Correspondent, Mr. Henry Beach Needham, reproduced in the 
March number of Pearson’s Magazine. This interview was not 
intended for European circulation but exclusively for American 
consumption, and in the ordinary course of events it would have 
been repudiated by the Minister involved, but unfortunately it is 
described as “passed for publication by him” (Mr. Lloyd George). 
Among several passages regretted by the Foreign Office is the 
following : 

“This, I know, is true—after the guarantee given that the 
German Fleet would not attack the coast of France or annex 
any French territory, I would not have been a party to a de- 
claration of war, had Belgium not been invaded, and I think 
I can say the same thing for most, if not all, of my colleagues. 
. . . If Germany had been wise she would not have set foot 
on Belgian soil. The Liberal Government, then, would not 
have intervened. Germany made a grave mistake.” 


The Foreign Office fears that in the event of this statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer reaching France, it might mislead 
superficial persons into the erroneous idea that the occupation of 
Paris by the German Army would have been a matter of indifference 
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to His Majesty’s Government provided the enemy had come via 
Nancy instead of via Lille. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, March 12, 1915. 
NoTIcE TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

The Admiralty are particularly anxious that the following 
extract from the “Official Report ”’ of the House of Commons 
Debates (March 1, 1915) shall not be reproduced in the Press : 

‘“‘LorD RosBert CEcIL: Weall know of the great battleship 

that was lost off the coast of Ireland ; we all know that accounts 
of it appeared in the German papers and the American papers, 
and that pictures of it going down appeared in the American 
papers, yet nothing was allowed to be said about it in public, 
That was a most deplorable mistake and it is cutting at the root 
of the confidence of the country in the statements that are 
made about the war. . . . I see the Prime Minister shakes his 
head. I shall be delighted to hear that what everybody said 
was untrue. Does the Rt. Hon. Gentleman say that the battle- 
ship was never lost ? 

“THE PRIME MinisTER: I never said anything of the kind. 

‘“‘LorD RoBert Ceci: I thought not.” 

Hasty readers of this extract might interpret the Prime Minister 
as endorsing Lord Robert Cecil’s suggestion that a super-Dread- 
nought was lost off the coast of Ireland, of which no notification 
had been made by the Admiralty—an obvious error easily disproved 
by reference to various issues of the Navy List before its withdrawal 


from circulation. 
Unofficial Press Bureau, March 13, 1915. 


Notice TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

It is important that the Press should minimise so far as possible 
the dangers to which the country is exposed in connection with the 
present war. Where, for instance, the enemy has done damage 
to property by bombardment as on the East Coast, every endeavour 
should be made to advertise the decision of the Government to 
provide ample compensation from the Exchequer. At the same 
time no comment should be made by the Press on the personnel 
of the Commission engaged in assessing the compensation or on the 
supposed Potsdam sympathies of any of its members, as such 
reflections could not fail to lead to regrettable misunderstandings. 
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Unofficial Press Bureau, March 14, 1915. 
NoticE To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


There is no objection to the Press emphasising the réle of H.M.S. 
Queen Elizabeth in the operations in the Dardanelles as this magni- 
ficent super-Dreadnought was personally designed and constructed 
by the present First Lord of the Admiralty and can only be propelled 
by Mexican Eagle oil, but it is undesirable that any undue attention 
should be directed to the personnel serving in H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth 
lest any fancied resemblance should be detected between the names of 
her officers and men and those who, according to recent issues of the 
Navy List, were serving in H.M.S. Audacious. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, March 15, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


As regards any financial arrangements in connection with the war, 
the Press are requested to abstain from unduly emphasising the em- 
ployment of the Lord Chief Justice of England, and to avoid allusions 
to his “extensive and peculiar” experience of the Stock Exchange 
in earlier days, or his subsequent record when he was known as 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, and was financial adviser of suitable investments 
for His Majesty’s Ministers and consultant of the trustees of the 
Corporate funds of the Liberal Party. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, March 16, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Unofficial Press Bureau has been requested by His Majesty’s 
Ministers in general and Mr. Lloyd George in particular to impress 
on the Press the need of commenting on the progress of the war 
in such a manner as to prevent the possibility of any shortage in 
the supply of recruits, of which an ever increasing number will be 
necessary whenever the New Armies take the field. Ministers 
prefer to win this war. But scarcely less important than victory is 
the preservation of the Voluntary system as the corner-stone of 
British liberties. No zeal for recruiting, no failure of recruits, 
should tempt any journal to suggest that the Voluntary System is 
inadequate for all contingencies, as this would open the way to 
Compulsion. His Majesty’s Ministers have not yet considered 
whether they would prefer Compulsion to defeat. 
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Unofficial Press Bureau, March 17, 1915. 
NoricE TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Earl Beauchamp (Lord President of the Council) who, like 
his predecessor Pitt and the Duke of Wellington is both a Knight 
of the Garter and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, makes occasional 
visits to Walmer Castle, which it is of paramount importance to 
conceal from the enemy for reasons which even in the strictest 
confidence the War Office and Admiralty are unable to divulge, 
But in the event of the Deal Daily Dispatch mentioning such 
visits the Press is at liberty to reproduce any unitalicised portions 
of such paragraphs. 

Unofficial Press Bureau, March 18, 19165. 


Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Press are warned that it would be regarded in Coalition 
circles as a breach of the political truce to exploit the action of 
the Free Church Council in thanking the “ 150,000 young men 
who have enlisted from the Free Church ranks.” As, according 
to the Free Church press, approximately 3,000,000 men are 
under arms, these figures would suggest either that there are far 
fewer young Free Churchmen in the country than is claimed, 
or that the youth of the Free Churches have been relatively 
backward in responding to the call of a Free Church Government 
ina Free Church cause. Hither alternative is equally disagreeable 
to Free Churchmen, and the Unofficial Press Bureau confidently 
hopes that no Churchman will be so ungenerous as to dwell 
upon it. 

Unofficial Press Bureau, March 19, 1915. 
Notice TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Unofficial Press Bureau has been requested by the Office 
of Works to explain confidentially to the Press that the unsightly 
erection on Buckingham Palace is the joint effort of several 
Government Departments assisted by a Committee of Art Experts, 
who endeavoured to combine the ornamental with the useful. 
Its object is not to protect the Palace against hostile Zeppelins, 
as is popularly supposed, but by means of a powerful electric 
circuit to provide a magnet for the new type of Flying Submarine 
which is expected to leave Essen on or about Derby Day. There 
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is no foundation for the suggestion that the Prince of Wales has 
elected to remain abroad until this departmental disfigurement 
is removed from his Royal Highness’s ancestral home. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, March 20, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


It is highly desirable that the Press should not refer to the 
attitude of International Lawyers towards copper nor to their 
criticism of the action of the Admiralty Authorities in dealing 
with cargoes of this commodity of ultimate enemy destination. 
The firm of Messrs. Krupp are deeply interested in the matter, 
and the spirit of fair play demands that their supplies should 
not be curtailed in view of the fact that eminent jurists advise that 
delicate questions of law and fact are involved. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, March 21, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Unofficial Press Bureau presents its compliments to the 
Official Press Bureau and ventures to point out that recent 
communiqués issued from Whitehall concerning the movements 
of his Majesty the King and the Queen leave much, if not every- 
thing, to be desired. To scatter broadcast through the Press 
warnings against reference to the patriotic activities of the 
Sovereign during a Great War until the same have appeared in 
the Court Circular is so little calculated to enhance the prestige 
of the Monarchy that it would seem designed to belittle it. The 
suggestion that such notices are part of an elaborate scheme for 
withholding important information from the enemy might 
conceivably be assimilated by the Horse Marines but would 
assuredly be rejected by less credulous branches of his Majesty’s 
Forces. 

Unofficial Press Bureau, March 22, 1915. 


Notice To THE War Orrice (Private and Confidential). 


The War Office would be well advised to devote such time as 
may be spared from the discussion of the Meyer Contract to over- 
hauling the back of the Front with a view to reducing the large 


and ever-increasing number of supernumeraries who are congre- 
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gating in the wake of the British Expeditionary Force without 
materially adding to its fighting strength. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, March 23, 1915. 


Notice To THE AUTHORS OF DespATCHES (Private and 
Confidential). 


The Unofficial Press Bureau has been informally invited to 
remind those who are charged with the onerous duty of compiling 
information upon which despatches are written to keep in the 
closest possible touch with the men in the trenches who through- 
out the winter’s operations have borne the burden of the campaign, 
Their discomfort, hardships, sacrifices, and valour are beyond 
praise and worthy ofall recognition. Such services are altogether 
out of proportion to those of untrained and useless persons who 
drift across the Channel in order that subsequently they may 
exhibit themselves in khaki to admiring friends in constituencies 
and elsewhere. Only the names of serious soldiers should appear 
in despatches. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, March 24, 1915. 
Notice to THE Press (Private and Confidential). 
The Press are requested to contradict the rumour that a 


disproportionate number of Staff appointments have been allotted 
to the officers of the Oxfordshire Yeomanry. 
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IX. SUPPLYING THE ENEMY 


BeroreE these pages appear the most dangerous point of the Darda- 
nelles may have been passed by the Allied squadrons. The opera- 
tions, which have been conducted with conspicuous skill and 
steadiness by Vice-Admiral Sackville Carden and Vice-Admiral 
John de Robeck, constitute one of the historic feats of naval 
warfare. Hitherto, ships pitted against forts have suffered under 
the disability that their armour has been penetrable by projectiles 
fired from the forts, while the forts, comparatively speaking, 
have been impenetrable by projectiles fired from ships. That 
disability has been partly removed by so increasing the range 
of ships’ artillery that the guns of the forts are outranged, and 
by so increasing its power that the forts are destroyed ; so that 
the ships operating outside the scope of land artillery can knock 
the forts to pieces. Such was the principle of the operations in 
the Dardanelles until March 18, when it became necessary to 
engage the forts at closer range. Then the ships necessarily 
suffered from the old disability ; to what extent is not accurately 
known at the time of writing. The loss of the three battleships 
seems to have been due to floating mines, launched higher up 
the Straits and sent drifting down upon a current running two 
miles or two and a half miles an hour. The forcing of the Dar- 
danelles cuts the Ottoman Empire in half; opens Constantinople 
to attack from the sea; and turns the flank of the military 
position in Europe. But in order that the operation should be 
effective, it is necessary to keep open communications ; in order 
to keep open communications it is necessary that the Straits 
should be held on both sides by land forces, and the peninsula 
of Gallipoli occupied. What troops are available for the purpose 
has not been disclosed, except for a brief announcement that 
the Marine Brigade of the Royal Naval Division was present 
and that French troops were assembling. In the meantime 
the Turkish troops have brought up field guns, which did a 
certain amount of execution in the Allied squadrons. The 
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whole operation is essentially a combination of land and sea 
forces. The Navy cannot do everything. The Straits are a 
ditch, commanded by high ground on both banks, for thirty or 
forty miles. Unarmed ships cannot pass the Straits if they are 
to be exposed to rifle and artillery fire ; and upon the free passage 
of merchant vessels and supply ships depends the ability to 
continue operations in the Sea of Marmora. The peninsula of 
Gallipoli, once occupied, may be held at the lines of Bulair, at 
the narrow neck joining the peninsula to the mainland. 

The extraordinarily difficult nature of the country on both 
sides the Straits is clearly illustrated in the map published in 
this Review. It will be observed that; even if the formidable 
batteries at the Narrows are silenced, there remain 28 miles of 
fortified channel to pass. 

In the meantime, the main British Fleet in the North Sea, 
by virtue of its active existence, and the Russian Baltic fleet, 
also by virtue of its active existence, holds the German fleet 
in harbour. The inference to be drawn from the observations 
of Grand-Admiral von Késter, Captain Persius, and other 
loquacious Germans is that the German fleet is waiting its 
moment to put to sea; for the official German view is always 
published with intent to deceive ; a design invariably encouraged 
by a part of the British Press, which advertises these utterances 
with insanely fallacious headlines. In the Adriatic, the Austrian 
navy is kept in harbour by the squadrons of the Allies. By 
means of those dispositions the practical command of the sea 
is attained, in so far as the main fleets of the enemy are 
concerned. 

But in northern waters the German submarine continues her 
depredations at the rate of about a ship a day. The indomitable 
toils of the Admiralty patrol ships have saved many vessels, and 
have destroyed a certain number of German submarines, but the 
end of those pirates is not yet. They will notseriously affect the 
arrival and departure of merchant ships; but they have caused, 
and will cause, a deal of injury to the individual. It must be 
borne with constancy, and the man to bear it is the British 
seaman. The sailors of the mercantile marine are taking an 
equal share in war with the Royal Navy, and they are taking 
it unarmed. They should be more considered by the country ; 
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and the dependents of the sailors who have lost their lives in 
the country’s service should be given a sufficient pension. At 
the same time the shipowner, as suggested by Sir Norman Hill, 
should be relieved from the excessive insurance premiums now 
being charged by the Government, which at first agreed to 
accept a partial liability for losses without premiums. 

It is now that the country is paying for the failure of the 
Government to build enough destroyers and light cruisers. They 
were warned again and again. Had they adopted in 1909 the 
shipbuilding programme drawn up by Lord Charles Beresford 
the country would have been saved millions of money, and 
thousands of its best men would not have been sacrificed. The 
Government did in fact partially follow the Beresford programme 
in respect of the provision of heavy ships, because building 
battleships is a popular thing to do and looks well in political 
advertisements. The result is that the deficiency occurs with 
regard to small craft. It is right that the country should under- 
stand the reason for its present troubles; while the details may 
be reserved for the day of reckoning. The Government talk 
glibly of reprisals. Had they taken the advice they knew to be 
right there would have been no need for reprisals, because the 
mercantile marine would have been properly protected. The 
policy of reprisals has nothing to do with war. It is a political 
device, whose adoption has brought the Government into serious 
diplomatic difficulties, without affecting the enemy. War consists 
in doing as much harm to the enemy as possible. That is the 
German view. But when it is carried into execution, the British 
Government affect a shocked amazement, and babble of reprisals. 
When will Ministers condescend to understand (in the intervals 
between one week-end in the country and the next) that this 
country is at war ? 

The first attack made by a German submarine upon a British 
merchant vessel occurred in October last. These attacks were 
repeated at intervals. Then came the German declaration of what 
(for want of a better name) must be called the submarine blockade. 
It was not until March that the Prime Minister made the por- 
tentous announcement that, because of German submarine 
attacks upon commerce, this country would proceed to stop 
German supplies. 
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Why had not German supplies been stopped as from the 
outbreak of war ? 

There has never been any answer to this question. The British 
public were led to believe that the British Navy had been exer- 
cising its proper office of preventing supplies from reaching the 
enemy and of preventing enemy trade from being exported from 
Germany. They were deluded. For seven months, while the 
flower of England has been fighting and dying, Germany has been 
receiving immense quantities of supplies imported through 
neutral ports. The Government alleged that, being bound (by 
their own quite unconstitutional act) by an illegal document 
called the Declaration of London, all they could do was to extend 
the lists of contraband contained in the Declaration of London. 
In so doing they actually destroyed the Declaration, one of whose 
clauses ordains that the instrument must be taken or left as a 
whole. In so doing, they succeeded in irritating all neutral 
nations, who naturally complained that they did not know, 
and had no means of finding out, what they might do and what 
they might not do. The British Government perpetually issued 
new lists of contraband, so that neither naval officers nor neutral 
nations knew what to do from one week to the next. In the 
meantime, non-contraband supplies continued to pour into 
Germany. Hundreds of ships sent into port by British cruisers 
have been released, either by direct order from the Admiralty 
or by the decisions of the Prize Courts. 

Germany, far from appreciating these privileges, was making 
war. Although she could obtain supplies from neutrals, her own 
vessels were forbidden the sea by the British Navy. She an- 
nounced (what was untrue) that owing to the British Navy, her 
people were starving, and that she intended to sink all ships 
bringing supplies to the United Kingdom, and (what was more 
important) she began to sink them. The British Government, 
forced into tardy action by public opinion, then announced 
that something must really be done. After an appreciable pause, 
the Prime Minister said that what would be done was to stop all 
ships going to or from German ports, and to send into port all 
ships carrying supplies, whether contraband or non-contraband, 
destined for Germany, or carrying German goods. 

These intentions, again after an appreciable delay, were em- 
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bodied in the Order in Council published in the Press on March 16. 
It contained an elaborate explanation that the provisions were 
to be regarded as reprisals, which, it was alleged; were the only 
means of dealing with the German submarine piracy. A more 
remarkable Order in Council has not been issued since 1807. In 
the first place, there is nothing in the Order which necessarily 
prevents supplies from going to Germany. Ships “may ” be 
stopped and sent into port. On the other hand, they may not. 
Ifthey are sent into port, the Prize Courts ‘‘ may” requisition 
the cargoes, or they “ may” order the cargoes to be sold, in 
which case the money received for them “may” be given to 
the owners of the cargo, including Germany, at the end of the 
war. Or the ship may simply be released. 

In order to understand the position it is here necessary to refer 
to that unpopular subject, the law of nations. The Declaration 
of Paris of 1856, The Hague Conventions, the Declaration of 
London of 1909: these for the moment may be disregarded, 
both because they have been consistently violated since the be- 
ginning of the war and because the United States has neither art 
nor part in the two Declarations. But the Law of Nations, irre- 
spective of these instruments, provides a complete body of rules 
which are thoroughly understood, and which are part of American 
law. The Law of Nations, then, assigns to belligerents the right of 
search. The right of search gives to a belligerent the power to 
stop all neutral ships and to send on board a visiting officer to 
examine into the nature of the cargo. Should the visiting officer 
believe that the cargo, or part of the cargo, is contraband of war, 
he is entitled to send the ship into port, where her case will be 
brought before the Prize Court. Should the Prize Court, upon 
the evidence available, decide that the cargo is contraband, the 
cargo may be confiscated. In that case the freight is paid and the 
ship is released. Should the cargo prove to be what is called 
innocent, both ship and cargo are released. The Law of Nations 
also provides that when a blockade is declared no ship whatever 
may enter or leave a certain area under penalty of confiscation. 
It is, however, forbidden to blockade a neutral port. 

Hence arises the difficulty in the case under consideration. 
It is impossible, under existing conditions, to blockade the 
German coastline, without also blockading neutral ports. Nor 
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is the difficulty removed by extending the blockade to a long 
distance from German shores. The map shows that the sea 
entrances from the Atlantic to the North Sea are entrances to 
all the ports of Denmark and the Scandinavian Peninsula as well 
astothe German ports. Furthermore, the Baltic Sea is at present 
controlled by Germany. It is clear that in these circumstances 
the accepted rules of blockade cannot apply. 

We have now to compare the Order in Council with the 
established rules of the law of nations. It will be at once per- 
ceived that the new British Order in Council agrees with none of 
its provisions. 

In so far as the right of search is concerned, the new Order 
empowers the British Prize Courts to detain innocent (non- 
contraband) cargo, a practice only permitted by the law of 
nations during a state of blockade. But no blockade has been 
declared. In respect of the rights of blockade, the Order in 
Council permits the release of ships and cargoes, a provision which 
is contrary to the rules of blockade. The Government of the 
United States were quick to indicate the discrepancy. Mr. Page, 
in the course of his dispatch addressed to Sir Edward Grey on 
March 8, writes as follows: “In the language of the Declaration: 
‘The British and French Governments will therefore hold them- 
selves free to detain and take into port ships carrying goods of 
presumed enemy destination, ownership, or origin. It is not 
intended to confiscate such vessels or cargoes unless they would 
otherwise be liable to condemnation.’ The former sentence 
above quoted claims a right pertaining only to a state of blockade 
while the latter sentence proposes a treatment of ships and cargoes 
as if no blockade existed. The two together present a proposed 
course of action previously unknown to international law, and 
neutrals have in consequence no standard by which to measure 
their rights or to avoid danger to their ships and cargoes.” 

The United States Government are perfectly correct in their 
statement. But in order to understand the position it is necessary 
fully to appreciate the difficulty of the neutral port. Since 
the beginning of the war Germany has been receiving immense 
supplies through neutral ports. Goods are consigned in neutral 
vessels to a neutral agent in a neutral port. If these are con- 
traband of war, and their enemy destination is clearly proved, 
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they are liable to confiscation. Until the new Order in Council 
was published, innocent goods were not liable to confiscation, 
even though their destination was clearly proved. By what 
process is it possible to stop innocent goods from being im- 
ported into Germany through a neutral agent in a neutral port ? 
Hitherto no such means has been discovered. The Order in Council 
is an attempt to provide a method of stopping supplies which, 
strictly speaking, has no sanction under the law of nations. It 
does not, however, solve the difficulty. It is, of course, possible, 
under the provisions of the Order in Council, to stop all or nearly 
all German supplies, because the Prize Courts, should they think 
proper to do so, are empowered by the new Order to detain all 
cargoes; but there is no suggestion in the Order in Council as 
to the grounds upon which their decision should be based. Sir 
Edward Grey, in his reply to Mr. Page dated March 15, admits 
as much, and in effect he asks the United States Government to 
confide entirely in the empirical discretion of the British Prize 
Courts. 

The new Order in Council, in fact, cannot be justified by the 
law of nations. It is neither a resumption of the right forfeited 
under the Declaration of Paris of 1856, to capture enemy goods 
which are not contraband of war, nor is it a declaration of blockade. 
It is an attempt to combine what would be the results of both 
such actions. It does not follow, however, that the Order in 
Council should on that account be condemned. In so far as the 
United States is concerned, it is a laborious endeavour on the 
part of the British Government to meet the wishes of the American 
people ; and so far have British Ministers gone in this direction, 
that they have left the law behind them. Chiefly in order to 
please America, the British Government have thrown aside the 
sanctions of the law ofnations, and have substituted for them what 
can only be described as an informal proposal to conclude a private 
and a friendly arrangement with the United States. In other 
words, they are trying to overcome the difficulty of the neutral 
port without offending neutral nations. It may, of course, be 
argued that his Majesty’s Government have not devised an 
effective instrument for the purpose. America may urge that 
the two inconveniences resulting from a state of war to which 
heutrals most object are delay and uncertainty ; and that both 
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delay and uncertainty are of the essence of the results of the 
new Order in Council. In that event, it is open to America to 
state exactly what in her view should be the measures adopted. 
But the United States is bound to recognise that the illegality 
of which she complains is obviously due to the desire of the British 
Government to suit the convenience of America. 

There is, however, another aspect of the Order in Council 
which demands attentive consideration by the people of this 
country. It is not only designed with the obvious desire to please 
America, but it is so framed as to permit Germany, should the 
British Government so determine, to receive supplies as here- 
tofore. The clauses relating to the sending in of neutral vessels 
are all permissive. The word “may ” is used instead of the 
word “shall.” It is therefore clearly open to the British Govern- 
ment to continue to release any vessels sent in by British cruisers 
without even bringing them before a Prize Court. The Prize 
Court, moreover, is, not permitted but, directed to restore cargoes 
which are either neutral or enemy property to their owners, when 
such cargoes are not requisitioned by the Government. In other 
words, German goods are to be restored to Germany at the end 
ofthe war. What is the reason for this monstrous provision ? 

It is also to be observed that there is not a word in the Order 
in Council indicating that the proceeds of the sale of captured 
cargoes shall be treated as Prize Money and awarded to its proper 
owner, the Navy. Should the Order in Council be interpreted 
by the Prize Courts, not in the interests of the neutrals or in the 
interests of the enemy but, in the interests of this country, there 
will be hundreds of thousands of pounds which should in fact 
be paid into the fund which, it is understood, will be distributed 
as Prize Money at the end of the war. Clause VII of the Order 
is one of those provisions characteristic of the Foreign Office ; 
for it hopelessly confuses all the other clauses in the document. 
It runs as follows: “‘ Nothing in this Order shall be deemed to 
affect the liability of any vessel or goods to capture or con- 
demnation independently of this Order.” The neutral nation, 
therefore, having carefully studied the Order in Council to this 
point, is suddenly brought up with a round turn. After having 
calculated all the conditions elaborately prescribed in the Order 
for its conduct, the neutral nation suddenly discovers that the 
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whole reckoning may be upset by the operation of some quite 
other rule, which is not defined. 

Taking all these things into consideration, we are to suppose 
that the Order in Council, like its predecessors, will presently 
be rescinded. Regarded from the point of view of international 
law, it is an attempt on the part of the British Government to 
avoid acknowledging the series of blunders which began with 
the Declaration of Paris of 1856, and which culminated in the 
Declaration of London of 1909. In that endeavour they have 
but made confusion worse confounded. There is only one right 
course to follow. That course is to return to the law of nations 
as it existed before the Declaration of Paris of 1856, and therewith 
to resume the full maritime rights of Great Britain. The 
Declaration of Paris of 1856, The Hague Conventions, and the 
Declaration of London, should all alike be denounced by whatever 
means the proper officials consider most appropriate. The true 
law of nations would then emerge in its simplicity. In what 
that law consists has been lucidly expounded by Mr. Thomas 
Gibson Bowles, who has devoted his life to the study of the 
subject. In a letter to the Press dated March 8 last, Mr. Bowles 
summarised the rules which under the true law of nations would 
be in force. These are as follows : 

In order to be recognised, blockade must be effective ; neutral 
goods, excepting contraband of war, carried under the enemy’s 
flag, are not liable to capture; enemy goods carried in a neutral 
ship are liable to capture, subject to the release of the ship and the 
payment of her freight ; contraband of war destined to the 
military or naval use of a belligerent is liable to capture and to 
confiscation ; neutral merchant ships cannot be detained except 
when visit and search result in a presumption that the ship or 
cargo is liable to capture and condemnation, when the ship must 
be sent into a Prize Court for adjudication; and privateering 
is lawful. 

These rules, commanding universal assent, are part of the 
recognised body of international law ; but should they be restored, 
it may still be inquired whether their observance would resolve 
the difficulty of the neutral port. Would the observance of these 
rules prevent the importation of innocent goods into the enemy’s 
country through a neutral agent in a neutral port? The answer 
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is, briefly, that if these rules do not prevent such importations, 
it cannot be helped. It should, however, be remembered that, 
under the proper law of nations, the list of contraband is re- 
stricted to actual munitions of war,the principle being that only 
those commodities which are of actual service to the enemy in 
the field are contrary to law. The irritating lists of absolute 
and conditional contraband, whose promulgation is nothing 
more nor less than a device to avoid the restrictions of the De- 
claration of Paris of 1856 without denouncing that pernicious 
instrument, would therefore be abolished, and with them the 
chief cause of the irritation aroused among neutral nations. 
Again, the numerous decisions of Lord Stowell with regard to 
the destination of cargoes, cover all cases of importation through 
neutral ports. Beyond these decisions it does not seem that it 
is either necessary or desirable to go. Above all, this country 
would once more enjoy those maritime rights which are both 
essential to success in naval warfare and are based upon the 
consent of all nations. Why the Government have not adopted 
so clear and consistent a measure has never been explained. But 
the British Government, after eight months of war, are still 
trifling with the nation and paltering with the issues at stake. 


A Navat CorRRESPONDENT 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Wasuineton, March 5, 1915. 


SHoRTLY after the war broke out the statement was made in 
English newspapers that “ninety per cent.” of the American 
people supported the cause of the Allies. Recently, I am told, 
the English have been informed on the authority of American 
correspondents of London newspapers, that in case of war between 
the United States and Germany there would be civil war in this 
country, as the Germans in America would espouse the cause of 
Germany, and the Government would be so busy putting down 
insurrection it would have neither means nor energy to engage 
in a foreign war. 

I do not know on what information the “ ninety per cent. 
estimate was based or the foundation for the statement there is 
danger of civil war should the United States and Germany resoit 
to hostilities. In my opinion the one is as unwarranted as the 
other, and both show the danger that may be done by vague 
generalities. No doubt many persons reading that only ten 
per cent. of the American people hoped for German success 
believed that ten per cent. was too negligible a quantity to be 
taken into consideration, and consequently no fear need be 
entertained of anything being done by America or its Government 
that would be to the advantage of Germany and our injury. 
I doubt very much whether at any time ninety per cent. of the 
people of America were pro-Ally or anti-German, although I 
have always said the sentiment of this country was overwhelmingly 
in our favour, but the exact proportion was extremely difficult 
to ascertain. It was stronger in the East than in the West ; it 
was stronger in some parts of the West than in others. In the 
early days of the war sympathy was most pronounced for us, 
as time goes on the balance has shifted somewhat, although 
to-day the weight of sentiment is still on our side. 


3 
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Whenever there has been a waning of sentiment it has been 
revived by German idiocy. For that we must be grateful. When 
the Lusitania flew the American flag in the Irish Sea (to the 
average American about as unnecessary a performance as could 
be conceived, because even a land-lubber knows the only vessel 
afloat with four funnels is the Lusitania and no flag could serve 
to conceal her nationality) there were ominous mutterings from 
the “ninety per cent.” but fortunately there was something 
more serious to distract public attention. Germany threatened 
to torpedo all merchant vessels, American included, and send 
crews and passengers to the bottom. The incident of the flag 
was forgotten, but the danger to American lives and property 
could not be ignored. Germany was immediately given to 
understand that if she destroyed an American vessel or American 
lives were lost she must be prepared to accept the consequences. 


It was a very stiff Note the Washington Government sent to 
Germany, it left no doubt what the attitude of the United States 
would be if the warning was disregarded, and the Note ought to 
be sufficient answer to those mischievous persons who have 
railed against President Wilson and accused him of being “‘ under 
German influence ” because he did not heedlessly plunge his 
country into war. The Note says: 


“Tf the commanders of German vessels of war should act 
upon the presumption that the flag of the United States was not 
being used in good faith and should destroy on the high seas an 
American vessel or the lives of American citizens, it would be 
difficult for the Government of the United States to view the act 
in any other light than as an indefensible violation of neutral 
rights. ... If such a deplorable situation should arise the 
Imperial German Government can readily appreciate that the 
Government of the United States would be constrained to hold 
the Imperial German Government to a strict accountability for 
such acts of their naval authorities and to take any steps it might 
be necessary to take to safeguard American lives and property 
and to secure American citizens the full enjoyment of their 
acknowledged rights on the high seas.” 


That was in effect an ultimatum, although it was wrapped up 
in some sugar-coated preliminary phrases. Germany was told 
the United States addressed her as a friend. Pugilists shake 
hands before they begin to battle each other ; the code requires 
duelists shall salute, and having complied with that polite for- 
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mality they may proceed to kill. Germany no doubt was 
impressed by the friendship shown by the United States, but 
still more impressed by the emphatic warning given. 


When the text of this Note was made public—and simul- 
taneously the text of the Note was published requesting Great 
Britain to abstain from using the American flag over her merchant 
vessels—the country recognised it was face to face with an ex- 
tremely delicate situation, the delicacy of which might be in- 
creased or could be removed by the action of Germany. The 
United States could not and would not recede. It had taken its 
stand. It had admonished Germany, in a friendly way, to be 
sure, but nevertheless firmly. 

If German submarines blew up American merchant ships 
because they were carrying food-stuffs and other supplies to 
England that meant war. That was immediately realised. 
Should Germany be so mad as to provoke war with the United 
States, some timid souls asked if the Germans in America would 
not rise and fight the battle for Germany in the United States. 
In a word, was the United States in danger for the second time 
in its history of civil war ? 

I have not found a single American who takes that danger 
seriously. Most Americans believe that the great mass of 
Germans in this country, while naturally German in sympathy 
as between England and Germany, would be loyal to America 
if they had to decide between Germany and the United States. 
The Germans of the second and third generation, the men who 
speak little if any German and who are American by birth and 
training, have only a slight sentimental attachment for Germany 
and are not likely to sacrifice material advantages for vague 
sentiment. The older men, who have remained German in their 
new environment, came to this country, many of them, to escape 
the very thing England and her Allies are now fighting to destroy. 
They left Germany because Prussian militarism is objectionable 
to them, because they wanted the right to be masters of them- 
selves and not to be under a military autocracy, because spiritually 
they were slaves and they craved liberty. Some of these men, 
forgetting the past, are now shouting for Germany and trying 
to arouse passion against England, but I doubt if they would be so 
violent ifthe United States was at war with Germany. They would 
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be given the option of taking the oath of loyalty to the United States 
or going back to Germany. Much as they love Germany, or 
pretend to, few of them would want to give unselfish proof of 
their devotion by being banished. The German in America has 
been canny, thrifty, a money-getter. His place in the sun is 
America and not his beloved fatherland. 


It would not be wise for the Germans to talk treason or to be 
guilty of treasonable acts. The Americans would be in no mood 
to submit to that sort of patriotic treachery. Mr. Herman Ridder 
in the Staats Zeitung and the conductors of other German news- 
papers are permitted to say what they please because there are 
no press laws in the United States and the easiest way to make 
a would-be martyr ridiculous is to laugh when he is most tragic 
and to take him as a joke when he affects to be more serious. So 
long as the United States is at peace and the German abuses 
indiscriminately England, the President, the Democratic Party, 
Mr. Bryan or any one else nobody particularly cares; because the 
Press is allowed a free hand in this country, a public man may 
expect to be attacked, and if he thinks he has been injured he 
can bring suit for libel, although the wise man seldom dignifies 
the assault by an appeal to the courts. But if the United States 
should be at war Americans would not be so tolerant, and I think 
I am safe in saying that the German papers now so violent in 
their championship of Germany would be the first to proclaim 
their Americanism and encourage the Germans to support the 
American Government. If they did not there would not be 
civil war, but a certain number of Germans would be lynched 
and a larger number would be shot by the military authorities. 
The Americans would not consent to being governed from Berlin 
or to making Washington an annex of Berlin. 

The comments of the Press show that the President’s Note to 
Germany has the approval of the country and that if Germany 
insists upon disregarding the warning she will not find the “re- 
volution ” in America that she relied upon so confidently in 
Ireland, or the “ disloyalty ’” in Canada and Australia which she 
so foolishly believed would make it impossible for the Empire to 
exert its full strength. I quote merely a single extract to show 
how firmly the American Press, irrespective of politics or geo- 
graphy, stands by the President. “If there is any sanity left 
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in Berlin,’ says the Philadelphia Public Ledger, “‘the hint of 
serious danger that the Note from Washington conveys will be 
heeded.” That substantiality is what scores of other papers say. 
They do not threaten, but they show they appreciate the gravity 
of the situation and are prepared to meet the challenge if Germany 
provokes it. 


Germany has been guilty of so many insane acts during the past 
six months that the public is prepared to believe there is nothing 
so foolish Germany may not do, and yet few persons think 
Germany is so utterly mad as to bring on war with the United 
States, as the Teuton has quite enough hay on his fork without 
wanting to pile on more. The general opinion is that although 
Germany threatened the United States she had not the slightest 
intention to put her threat into execution, that she was resorting 
to her well-known policy of bluff, hoping to win by bluff what 
she could not hope to gain by more straightforward methods. 
After having told the United States that American cargo vessels 
to British ports were in danger of being torpedoed, and Germany 
in turn having been told that if American vessels were interfered 
with the consequences might be disastrous to Germany, Germany 
then, very characteristically, ceased to threaten and began to 
plead. The German, despite his kultur and his pretended belief 
in the Superman and all the rest of it, is really a very simple soul. 
Count Bernstorff, the German Ambassador, was instructed to 
say to the State Department that if the Americans did not want 
their ships destroyed by German submarines all they had to do 
was to place an embargo on the shipment from the United States 
of food-stuffs and military supplies to the ports of Great Britain 
and her Allies. Could anything be easier? Strange that no 
one had thought of it before. How simple the solution when 
the kultural mind grapples with it. For months the Germans 
have tried to have trade with England embargoed. They have 
stormed and protested and whined. The President was un- 
neutral because he was strictly impartial. The British were 
everything that was unspeakably vile because they had command 
of the sea and German shipping, like a whipped cur with its tail 
between its legs, sought the safety of neutral ports. Innocent 
Germans were to starve because the brutal British had disarranged 


all Germany’s plans and calculations. (Meanwhile Germany 
you, LXV m 
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could view without emotion the starvation of innocent Belgians, 
but that, of course, is a matter of no consequence to the highly 
kultured German mind.) 

Germany having bitterly complained of the unneutrality of 
the United States now wanted to make the United States its 
ally. It was extremely typical of German diplomacy. To the 
surprise of Germany, however, it was not accepted gladly. The 
United States was ready to do anything it could to protect its 
shipping, but not to the extent of becoming the ally of Germany. 
Instead Germany was bluntly told that the United States had not 
the slightest intention of violating neutrality by preventing its 
citizens from engaging in legitimate commerce, and if Germany 
wanted food-stuffs she would have to secure them without the 
assistance of the United States, but it would be well for Germany 
to show an intelligent discrimination in the vessels her submarines 
torpedoed. So another attempt to einbroil the United States 
and England failed. 


Nothing has done so much to create sentiment in this country 
against Germany as first the criminal violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium and then the brutality of Germany after having 
ravaged Belgium in permitting the Belgians to starve and making 
them dependent upon the generosity of Americans. It takes 
some time for common dictates of humanity and the opinion 
of the civilised world to penetrate the kultured mind of the German, 
but having at least realised the contempt in which he is held he 
has tried to win sympathy by charging his enemy with being 
guilty of the crime he has committed. When the British Govern- 
ment stopped food-stuffs going into Germany, the Germans tried 
to persuade the American people that Great Britain was attempt- 
ing to win the war by starving non-combatants, and that the 
sufferers of the British policy would not be the army, for which 
there was abundant food, but women and little children, old 
men too old to serve with the colours and boys too young to do 
military service. It was a fine plea. It might naturally be 
expected to appeal to the Americans, whose sympathies are 
easily reached and who have poured out with lavish hand money 
to feed the Belgians, who have given with unmeasured generosity 
to relieve the wounded without regard to nationality. It is 
guificient that they have been told there was a shortage of hospital 
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supplies, that hospitals were overtaxed, that there were all too 
few ambulances. The response was immediate and surprisingly 
liberal. Men were suffering. America, as far as lay in her power 
would ameliorate the horrors of war. Now to learn that 
additional millions were in danger of knowing the bitterness 
of hunger, that the innocent were to starve because the bullet 
had failed naturally created an unfortunate impression. 

This, however, did not last long. When the text was published 
of the decree of the Federal Council seizing all food in Germany 
it was seen at once that Germany and not England was re- 
sponsible for the hunger that might afflict the civilian population 
of Germany. When Germany seized the food-supplies of the 
Empire and placed them under the control of the Government all 
food became contraband, as much so as copper or gunpowder or 
any other instrument of war. As the New York World says of 
the Decree, “it is unmistakably a measure of war,” and it adds : 


** The Decree has been described in this country as well as in 
Germany as merely an attempt to prevent speculation in wheat 
and flour. If anything more be needed to prove the falsity of 
this claim, it should be pointed out that the receipt also orders 
all communities of more than 5000 persons to ‘ procure and 
insure the safe keeping of a supply of preserved goods for the 
provisioning of their population with meat.’ Hence, most of the 
staple articles of food have been commandeered by the Govern- 
ment, admittedly as a measure of war. 

“* Tt is argued here and in Germany that as the Empire kindly 
promises not to seize any supplies to be imported hereafter for 
the benefit of the civilian population, it is a monstrous abuse of 
power for Great Britain to hold up ships so consigned, and some- 
thing like a breach of neutrality on the part of the United States 
not to compel a cessation of the practice. The gravity of the 
situation, so far as it affects us, les in the fact that Germany’s 
war zone around the British Islands is plainly intended to coerce 
friends as well as foes. It is a demand for food for non- 
combatants by a warlike empire which has seized the food of 
non-combatants.” 


Other newspapers of prominence agree with the World that 
Germany by having taken over the food-supplies of the Empire 
has nade all food contraband and she can no more complain that 
her people suffer than the beleaguered inhabitants of a fortress 
when their water-supply runs short or their provisions are reduced. 
Some of the American newspapers unkindly remind the Germans 
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that in 1871 they shut up the people of Paris within its walls 
and reduced them to dire extremities, but France did not 
whine to the world. The unhappy Parisians endured in stoical 
silence. 

Nor has the American Press been confused by the specious 
German plea that the Army will be fed on provisions now in the 
country and imported food-stufis will be used solely for the support 
of the civilian population. It does not need great intelligence 
to see that if there is a shortage of food-stuffs in Germany some one 
must suffer, presumably civilians at the beginning, because men 
and women incapable of bearing arms are of less value to Germany 
just now than men under arms, but the increasing shortage will 
finally reach the army. The Germans have always been regarded 
as strong on mathematics, but the Americans pride themselves 
on their common sense, and the application of common sense to 
a simple sum in arithmetic has bowled over mathematics wrapped 
about with dishonesty. 


The Washington Government has not yet replied to the Anglo- 
French announcement that in reprisal for Germany’s piracy no 
vessels will be permitted to enter or leave German ports and 
goods consigned to or coming from Germany will be seized, so 
I shall not speculate as to the nature of that reply. It is of 
course to be expected that the United States will not accept 
without protest the Anglo-French policy because it is a departure 
from precedent, and it is not surprising that some newspapers 
should urge the Government to maintain its rights and not permit 
all neutral commerce to be carried on with Germany subject to 
the permission of the Allies. To satisfy public opinion the 
Government will be compelled to enter its objections, but I find 
in talking with men of sound judgment a disposition to sustain 
the allied policy and to justify it because of the utter disregard 
of all law, moral as well as international, by Germany. A very 
well-known public man said to me: ‘“ The British policy is of 
course inconvenient, and the United States, in common with all 
the neutrals, will suffer, but we shall have to suffer and take 
our losses with the best grace we can. If Germany had carried 
on the war with some regard to decency and the requirements 
of civilisation I should feel very differently, but in view of Ger- 
many’s violation of the neutrality of Belgium, the barbarism of 
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which she has been guilty in Belgium, the use of mines to the 
peril of the shipping of all the world, the dropping of bombs on 
hospitals and unfortified places, the attempt to destroy a hospital 
ship and now her submarine warfare, in view of these things and 
many others that might be mentioned, I think England is 
abundantly justified in making Germany feel the full rigours of 
war, and I believe she will be sustained by the self-respecting 
sentiment of this country.” 


It is to be hoped that Mr. J. O. P. Bland’s article in the current 
issue of the Nineteenth Century, of which extracts have been 
cabled here, will be widely read in England and the advice offered 
heeded by the men to whom it is addressed. The decline of 
American sympathy, to which I have referred in the earlier part 
of this article, may to some extent be traced to the injudicious 
articles originating in London which have flooded the American 
Press during the last few months. Their writers have of course 
meant well, but they are unfamiliar with the American tempera- 
ment, and they have not been fortunate in their manner of ex- 
pression. I am not sure which the American resents most— 
the attempt on the part of the foreigner to use him for his own 
purposes, thinking the American is so simple he will not know 
that he is being invited to pull the chestnuts out of the fire ; 
or being lectured because he has done or not done things pleasing 
to the foreigner ; but while it may be only a difference of degree, 
his resentment in either case is unmistakable. 

The American has been coddled, appealed to and lectured 
in turn, and it has left him with a feeling of anger and disgust. 
Brother Jonathan has been told what an amazingly fine fellow 
he is, and he has heard much about his moral influence and power. 
No one has to tell Brother Jonathan about his good qualities 
because he knows them, but when soft soap is spattered all over 
him with a trowel he is cyncial enough to ask why this sudden 
mad affection, and being somewhat suspicious by nature he be- 
comes a trifle dubious of its sincerity. It is all very well to tell 
Americans we are fighting their battle for them and protecting 
Democracy against the assaults of absolutism, but when these 
claims of disinterestedness wind up with an appeal to America 
to help us, they sound too much like the professional begging 
letter, which beginning with fulsome praise of the recipient’s 
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virtues and known philanthropy ends with a sniffling plea for a 
few pounds so that the respectable but humble and manly writer, 
who scorns charity but does not disdain a loan (which is to be 
repaid with interest), may not have to commit suicide or become 
a burglar as the only means of making an honest livelihood. 

The American reaches his conclusions in his own way. He did 
not need to be told that Germany was guilty of one of the blackest 
crimes in history when she violated the neutrality of Belgium. 
He was convinced of Germany’s infamy when she burned Louvain 
and laid waste Belgium and left her people to starve. Having 
always been jealous of the supremacy of the military over the 
civil power, so jealous, in fact, that he eannot be induced to 
make proper provision for the adequate defence of the country, 
it is not likely that the American will be in sympathy with a 
government in which the army is supreme and the civilian exists 
merely for the glorification of the army ; or that he will hope 
for the defeat of a Democracy, which England virtually is, with 
kindred thoughts and institutions, so that military absolutism 
may triumph. 

Let it be assumed that the average American is a fairly in- 
telligent being. It may even be taken for granted that the 
average American is capable of thinking as clearly and straight 
as the average Englishman, remarkable as that may seem to 
some Englishmen who do not know America or the Americans. 
The American may not think as the Englishman does, but that 
is no proof he needs an Englishman to enable him to think when 
his own interests are concerned. If these premises are accepted 
it will be seen the mistake that has: been made by asking Americans 
to look at the war through English eyes and not from the stand- 
point of Americans. 

There has been entirely too much lecturing of Americans by 
Englishmen and the English Press. The American Government 
and the American people have been told duty requires them to do 
this or that. Neither the American Government nor the American 
people are taking instructions from England or any other nation. 
The attempt to influence opinion is not only insulting but in- 
jurious. The Americans, quite properly, are irritated when they 
are lectured or treated like a pack of schoolboys who have to be 
rebuked and told how to behave. 

A leading Government official said to me the other day: 
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“The English Press has criticised this Government for showing 
resentment only when commercial interests were involved, and 
we have been taunted with caring for nothing except the dollar. 
Is this quite fair? Is it generous? The only questions that 
can concern us are commercial ; matters that affect our trade 
and commerce. There are no moral or theological questions to 
be discussed between us and the belligerents, necessarily every 
dispute must have some connection with the dollar. We are 
protecting American interests, and that we have a right to do 
without being accused of sordidness, or caring nothing for 
humanity unless we can coin it to our profit.” 


I explained there had perhaps been a feeling of disappointment 
because the United States had not protested against flagrant 
violations by Germany of The Hague conventions. 


‘* What good would a protest have done ? If we had protested 
to Germany on the representations of England we should have 
been compelled to protest to England at the instance of Germany, 
and you may be sure Germany would have brought forward 
indubitable proof of English offences. We should have done 
no good and simply incurred the hostility of both sides. When 
a nation protests it is usually accepted as the first warning of a 
purpose to proceed to more rigorous measures unless the grievance 
complained of is remedied. What means were we to employ if 
our protest were disregarded? Surely we were not expected to 
gotowar? Perhaps that is the real meaning of disappointment : 
our failure to throw in our lot with yours, just as Germany has 
been angered because we have refused to stop the traffic in arms 
to Great Britain and her Allies. But no sensible American 
would have sanctioned war when our interests were not imperilled, 
and no European ought to have expected it. That, however, 
does not justifiy the accusation of sordidness or the instnuation 
that the United States is indifferent to every sentiment except 
the love of the dollar.” 


In this connection I hear a curious story. An American who 
has held two important Government offices and whose strong 
liking for the French and English is well known, he having lived 
in both countries, was in London during the early days of the war 
and told several influential persons American sentiment was so 
overwhelmingly in favour of the Allies they could rely on American 


material assistance if needed, and they could feel absolutely . 


certain of the American Government’s support. Although this 
man at the time held no official position his recent connection 
with the Government was supposed to give him peculiar sources 
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of knowledge, and his statements were naturally accepted as 
based on exact information. When President Wilson declared 
strict neutrality and maintained it the disappointment in England 
was great, and it led to the belief that the President did not 
represent the true feeling of America but was, as some of his 
opponents have declared, in sympathy with Germany and was 
using the power of the Government in the interest of Germany. 
This story comes to me so circumstantially and from persons 
in whom I have absolute confidence that I am bound to accept 
it as true. It is possible that what the man said was given an 
exaggerated importance, or that carried away in his zeal for the 
Allied cause he spoke as he wished and not as he knew, but 
whatever the reason harm has been done, and the necessity of 
caution and restraint cannot be too often emphasised. State- 
ments pretending to reveal the secret sympathies of men in high 
authority ought to be regarded with suspicion; statements 
attributing to them improper motives ought to be given no 
credence. With equal disbelief should be received mathematical 
estimates of sentiment or the foolish idea that one newspaper or 
a single individual represents the voice of America. I have 
never yet known the American people to be unanimous on 
any one subject; they have never been. They were not 
united in the Revolution, or in the Civil War, or on the 
minor issues that have convulsed them from time to time. 
It is difficult on occasions to hear the voice, because the 
minority sometimes seems to speak with greater vehemence 
than the majority ; and the minority often speaks while the 
majority remains silent. I think if at this time we want to deal 
fairly and justly with the Americans we shall believe that they 
are sympathetically observant of the progress of events; that 
more than half of them hope to see Germany defeated, convinced 
that the defeat of Germany will make for the progress of the 
world and the advancement of humanity ; that the Americans, 
similar to other peoples, do not allow their sympathies to override 
their calm judgment ; that they must give first consideration 
to their material interests, but the dollar is not the only God 
they acknowledge. Remembering the sacrifices so many of them 
have made to succour the Belgians, to believe that Americans 
are deaf to the cry of humanity and only respond to the 
imperious call of the dollar is unworthy, A. Maurice Low 
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Ir is impossible to write of Indian affairs this month with- 
out discussing the death of Gopal Krishna Gokhale, who has 
passed away at the comparatively early age of forty-eight, at a 
time when his country most needed his services. I knew him 
perhaps a good deal longer than those Englishmen, his intimates 
of later years, who have written much concerning him in the 
home press, though little that he did not merit. Gokhale was 
not quite the great statesman that some of his admirers have 
now pronounced him to be. He lacked the rough strength of 
mind which seems an inseparable accompaniment of modern 
statesmanship. One always, in talking to him, found oneself 
wondering whether he would ever have made a good administrator. 
His later years were chiefly passed in a struggle to gain a larger 
share of the administration of India for his countrymen, yet one 
could not conceive him engaged in any big executive task. He 
saw noble visions of the future of India, and his life was spent in 
shaping Indian aspirations, but if the glowing dreams he dreamed 
had been realised in his lifetime, I think others would have had 
to bear the burden ofthe work. He had not the practical capacity 
of Bonnerjee, the first President of the National Congress, whose 
name seems to be unknown to those who now seek to expound 
Indian politics for English readers. His mind did not move with 
the same sweep as that of Ranade, his guru. He lacked that 
masterfulness which has so long enabled Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
to dominate his occasionally unruly followers in Bombay, exactly 
as more than one English Prime Minister of our time has on 
occasion knocked the heads of his Cabinet together. 

The truth is that no really great man has emerged upon the 
Indian political stage since India turned her attention to domestic 
politics. On the whole, Gokhale filled a larger place in Indian 
public life than any of his contemporaries. He filled it worthily, 
with dignity and sincerity, and with incomparable modesty and 
gentleness. If he was not great, it was perhaps because the 
opportunity never came to him. He would have been the first 
to ask that his career should be assessed precisely like that of 
any English public man. Englishmen who have not touched 
India very nearly, nor for any great length of time, are a little 
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too prone to exaggerate their own impressions when they encounter 
able Indians who can more than hold their own with the best. 
They feel surprised and become excessively enthusiastic. It is 
precisely the same sort of feeling as that which led so many 
writers to plunge into superlatives about the Indian troops in 
France, as though there was something astonishing in the spec- 
tacle of Indians going into battle like Europeans. This is not 
flattering to India. The people of India do not like it. The best 
compliment that can be paid to them is to meet them and to 
judge them as we would ourselves. They ask for nothing more. 
The most balanced estimate of Gokhale’s life and work which I 
have seen is that published in the Indiaman, a paper which is 
doing excellent service in providing “‘ a weekly link with India.” 

The West does not produce men quite of the type of Gokhale. 
The eremites of the Age of Faith did not in the least resemble 
him and his like. It is the Gokhales, not less than the Gauri- 
shankar Udayashankars of India, who make us feel that India 
must pursue her own process of development, and that though 
she may touch the West at many points, her spirit and her true 
aspirations will never be wholly assimilated to ours, and would 
only suffer were they to become too imitative. Udayashankar 
was the great administrator of an Indian State who, in the midst 
of his work, and crowned with honours, laid down the task when 
he felt it was all but finished and became an ascetic. I have 
stood in the little bare room wherein he spent his closing years, 
a room where his saffron robe and the simple accompaniments 
of his piety are still reverently preserved. There are many such 
in all grades of Indian life. I have known an excellent clerk, one 
steeped in ledgers, who told me that the time had come for him 
to forsake all and live in meditation. He went and sat by the 
banks of the Ganges at Benares, and his wife and family heard 
of him no more. A great merchant, one immersed in affairs, 
deep in transactions in the cotton market, has walked into my 
office and said: ‘‘ My friend, I am weary of these things. My 
mind is sick of them. I shall go on a year’s pilgrimage, and pass 
from shrine to shrine.” The West only dimly knows the Indian 
craving for emancipation from material things. 

Gokhale was no ascetic, but I think in his heart he had the 
same spiritual hunger. From his youth he was vowed to poverty, 
and when one met him clad in silk hat and frock-coat, in the 
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lobby of the House of Commons, one knew that secretly he 
loathed these trappings. His mild and gentle eyes shone with 
the light of soaring thoughts, and only his love of country kept 
him to his self-appointed path. He was but eighteen when he 
entered the Fergusson College at Poona, and pledged himself to 
serve for twenty years for a salary of £5 a month. After two 
decades he became entitled to a pension of ten shillings a week. 
Such was his life’s material reward, and one wonders where in 
the West could men be found, of fine intellect and deep learning, 
who would give up all for the sake of teaching young and ardent 
students. Paranjpe, the present Principal of the College, is 
another such man, though I have never known him personally. 
Tle was Senior Wrangler at Cambridge, but in pursuance of his 
vows he went back to Fergusson College, and remains there to 
this day. Gokhale’s intellectual passion was economics, though 
he also taught history. Shortly after he retired from active 
work at the College he organised the Order of the Servants of 
India, which he always afterwards regarded as the chief work of 
his life. The Servants of India profess to “frankly accept the 
British connection as ordained, in the inscrutable dispensation 
of Providence, for India’s good.” They declare that “self- 
government on the lines of English colonies is their goal,’ but 
they recognise that the goal “ cannot be attained without years 
of earnest and patient work and sacrifices worthy of the cause.” 
They hold that “ public life must be spiritualised,”’ and undertake 
to spend themselves in the service of their country. Their objects 
are to create among the people “a deep and passionate love of 
the motherland,” to organise political education and public life, 
to promote cordial relations between the different communities, 
to assist educational movements, especially those for women, 
and to elevate the depressed classes. The Servants of India are to 
be “ national missionaries,” and ‘to promote by all constitutional 
means the national interests of the Indian people.” Every 
member undergoes a novitiate of five years’ “ special discipline.” 
On admission, each member takes seven vows, which include 
pledges to devote “‘no part of his energies to earning money 
for himself’? and “to lead a pure personal life.” Two of the 
five years are to be spent in visiting the different parts of India, 
and three in political studies in the Society’s Home at Poona. 
It must be obvious that this Order contains very great possi- 
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bilities for both good and evil, and that much depends upon its 
“* First Member,” who is its head, with powers which in practice 
are autocratic. The authorities long regarded the Order with 
considerable suspicion. I know of no definite ground why it 
should be so regarded. On the other hand, it was only established 
in 1905, its real work has scarcely been begun, and now its founder 
has been removed by death. All that can be said is that so long 
as Gokhale remained in control there was never any fear that 
the Order would be diverted from its avowed and quite constitu- 
tional purpose. The essence of Gokhale’s mind and spirit was 
moderation. It was united with an intensely emotional disposi- 
tion, which one saw that he was always at such great pains to 
keep in check that it rarely mastered him. His moderation 
brought him many taunts, which were mostly undeserved. On 
the one hand, it was said by the fiercer spirits that his moderate 
tendencies were due to weakness. On the other hand, the watch- 
dogs of the Government would whisper in moments of crisis that 
the Moderates were more dangerous than the Extremists, and 
that the men to beware of were those who in public disavowed 
deeds of violence and in private sympathised with them. I first 
christened the two wings of the Indian Nationalist movement 
by the names which afterwards passed into general use. I saw 
and heard a good deal of what went on during those years of stress. 
I never had any doubt that Gokhale’s moderation was ingrained 
in his habit of mind, was thoroughly sincere, and was beyond 
unworthy suspicion, The Moderate leaders had a most difficult 
part to play. They were and are striving for the unity of India, 
and were bound by their own political principles to go to very 
great lengths of toleration to heal breaches and prevent cleavages. 
One condemned them when they were sometimes silent in the 
presence of wrongdoing which they must in their hearts have 
abhorred, but one was also conscious that their motives were 
understandable enough. Throughout his public life Gokhale 
never swerved, either on the platform or in private, from the 
moderate principles which with him were instinctive. That is 
why his death, at a moment when Indian politicians may urgently 
need a guiding hand, is so melancholy a loss. One recalls what 
happened when Bal Gangadhar Tilak first appeared above the 
horizon, burning to instigate a more vigorous propaganda. ‘Tilak 
packed the chief political organisation of Western India, the 
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Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, with his followers, and wrecked it. 
Gokhale patiently refused to acknowledge defeat, and with some 
associates of like views, started the Deccan Sabha. Out of that 
rift sprang the quarrel which presently extended throughout the 
whole range of Indian domestic politics, and led to consequences 
which went very far indeed. There was hate, but it was always 
one-sided. It was not in Gokhale’s nature to hate anybody. 
Time and events wrought changes, and Tilak was one of those 
who spoke at Gokhale’s funeral ceremonies. Once, in the first 
year of plague, Gokhale, then in England, wrote a letter to the 
English press charging the British soldiers on plague duty at 
Poona with inflicting indignities upon the populace and their 
homes. His complaints were based upon alarming letters which 
he received in London. It was an occasion when emotion got 
the better of his judgment. On his return Lord Sandhurst asked 
him for proofs. He could not substantiate his charges, as I 
have the best reason for knowing. Thereupon he publicly and 
unreservedly apologised, and by the completeness of his reparation 
showed his honourable character at its best. 

The public work by which he was best known was done as a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council, and afterwards as 
a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. I believe Lord 
Curzon, who was a good judge, thought him the best Indian 
speaker who came under his notice during his Viceroyalty. His 
principal speeches were generally made on the Budget, but though 
his criticisms were often telling and useful and never violent, I 
doubt whether he had any real talent for finance, or any deep 
insight into the basis of economic issues. His crusade in favour 
of a vast extension of the system of primary education was 
marred by an unwillingness to examine or acknowledge the 
great practical difficulties. I think it was Sir John Hewett who 
once subjected his schemes to a merciless and searching examina- 
tion, in which the “sun-dried bureaucrat” distinctly got the 
better of the “ impatient idealist.”” Gokhale’s principal services 
to India were unseen and unrecorded. When the political 
reforms were in contemplation he was a daily visitor at the India 
Office, and his conferences with Lord Morley were many and long. 
There can be no doubt that his influence counted for much, 
though at that time, as always, Lord Morley was not unduly 
influenced by anybody, Gokhale paid me a long call during thia 
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period, and expressed himself as satisfied and more than satisfied. 
The last time I met him was just after the King-Emperor and 
Queen-Empress had laid the foundation-stones of the new capital 
at Delhi. He was standing within a yard or two of the King- 
Emperor. He spoke of the extraordinary enthusiasm with which 
the monarchs had been received, and seemed glad that the 
Imperial visit had been so great a success. Of the change of 
capital he said noticeably little, and I never knew either then 
or afterwards whether in his heart he really approved of it. I 
doubt whether he cared. He was engrossed with other things. 
The attitude adopted by the Administration towards Gokhale 
was, and still is, a good deal of a puzzle to me. He was generally 
dogged and reported on like any bomb-thrower, one might almost 
say like any pickpocket. For the life of me I do not know why. 
I have seen and heard a very great deal of the seamy side of 
Indian political life. I have sometimes had a hand in exposing 
movements hostile to the British control. I do not think I am 
under any illusions about certain aspects of Indian affairs. I 
never personally came across any trace or indication which gave 
the slightest colour to any suggestion that there was anything 
in Gokhale’s movements or associations or communications to 
which exception might have been taken by the British Govern- 
ment. My own belief is that his hands were so clean that it 
would be an insult to his memory to be saying these things now, 
were it not that to say them does his memory a service that is 
still needed. I was once, not many years ago, in a military 
cantonment where I met a very well-known official, whose 
honour and sincerity were as much beyond doubt as Gokhale’s. 
He told me that Gokhale had been there, and that he had been 
“tampering ” with the officers of native regiments, whom he had 
met at a private house. I did not credit the statement, which 
I am sure was made under a misapprehension. To put it on its 
lowest ground, it would have been mad and foolish for Gokhale 
to have done such a thing in a town far from his own province, 
a place full of Government officials and agents, where he must 
have known periectly well that his most secret movements were 
instantly reported. Unless I am easily beguiled, Gokhale never 
dreamed of such practices. But whether he did or not, there 
was something false and wrong about the Government’s behaviour 
towards him, both in England and in India. Iam all for vigilance, 
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I believe the Indian police and secret service do most useful 
and necessary work, that they ought to be supported, and that 
they are often most unjustly maligned. But I do not under- 
stand a policy which could let Gokhale sit for hours together in 
the inmost chamber of the Secretary of State, treat him with 
the most implicit confidence, adopt his suggestions, and then 
dog his footsteps from the portals of the India Office. There is 
something at fault insuch methods. One of the greatest services 
which Gokhale rendered to India and the Empire was when he 
very courageously went to South Africa in 1913 to straighten out 
the difficulties between the Indians and the Union Government. 
Gokhale was perhaps suspect because he was a Chitpawan 
Brahmin. There is a tradition in some quarters in Western 
India that no Chitpawan should ever be trusted, just as there 
is a tradition in Gujerat and Kathiawar that no Nagar Brahmin 
should ever be regarded otherwise than with suspicion. The 
Chitpawans are certainly an extraordinary group. There is a 
story, perhaps founded on dim memories of long ago, that they 
sprang from the crew of a long-ship, manned by tall, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed strangers, which was wrecked on the Konkan coast at 
some forgotten period in Indian history. The hair has darkened, 
but the blue-grey eyes remain, and the Chitpawan still seems to 
belong to a race apart. His caste dominates the Deccan, and in 
both physical and mental attributes he is unquestionably superior 
to all around him. The Chitpawan has amazing mental supple- 
ness, but it is absurd to count him as anathema. I have never 
sympathised with or had the least share in the indiscriminate 
abuse of Brahmins. There are good Brahmins and bad Brahmins, 
just as there are good Kshatriyas and bad Kshatriyas. The 
Brahmin leads in most intellectual movements because his class 
is intellectually superior to the rest. University students have 
had a great share in revolutionary movements in Russia, but no 
one thinks of denouncing students for that reason. Every 
country has the equivalent, more or less, of the Brahmins of 
India, the chief difference being that nowhere else are birth and 
descent an exclusive and indispensable passport to a place in the 
intellectual aristocracy. Mr. Asquith is by way of being a 
Brahmin. So is Lord Haldane, for every nation gets the Brah- 
mins it deserves. So are most of our professional law-givers on 
both sides of the House. My point is that the fact that Gokhale 
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was a Chitpawan Brahmin ought not necessarily to have 
encouraged suspicion or mistrust concerning him. He was not 
even quite a typical Chitpawan. Those who knew him very well 
did not consider his intellect unusually subtle or elusive. On 
the other hand, he inspired a belief in his sincerity among many 
not particularly trustful Englishmen. 

The death of Gokhale has come at a time when much is being 
said about the return which Great Britain must make to India 
for all her loyal support in a time of grave crisis. It seems to 
me that talk of this kind is extremely premature. It implies, 
moreover, a lack of comprehension of the true spirit of India. 
When there occurred that great outpouring of enthusiastic 
loyalty at the outbreak of the war, India had no thought of 
payment in return. To suppose that she dreamed of profit is 
to do a gross injustice to the nobility of the soul of her people. 
There may have been—I know there were—men among her 
politicians who talked of a price which would have to be paid. 
The men who spoke thus were smaller than their cause, and they 
were not the men who did most, without thought of reward, in 
a time of great emergency. That Great Britain will not be 
unmindful of all that India has done and is doing, and will in 
due season make fitting acknowledgment, nevertheless goes 
without saying. The season is not yet at hand, and may not be 
reached for a long time. The one task which lies before the 
whole Empire, including India, is to beat the common enemy. 
We can talk of new developments afterwards. Even the revival 
of the old scheme of a Council of Princes, in the merits of which 
I have no great belief, seems at present out of place. Our 
greatest trials have still to come. A far heavier strain may be 
placed upon India before the war is over than has yet been 
imposed. When, in common with ourselves, she has faced all 
reverses with fortitude, and emerged from all temptations with 
unshaken fidelity, it will be time enough to talk of the future. 
India is not entirely free from internal symptoms of disquietude. 
It would be easy to exaggerate their significance, but they cannot 
be ignored. We must continue to repose unflinching confidence 
in the best men among her people, and trust to them to use their 
influence and example to the worthiest ends. Had Gokhale 
lived, he would assuredly have worked with no other object. 
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